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THE LAY APOSTOLATE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES AND JAPAN 


TrmoTHy OCoNNOLLY! 


UR modern times are seeing @ revival of the dynamic role 
that laymen must have in the Church. The active part 
the laity had in spreading the Faith was one of the main 

reasons for the splendid growth of the early Church. This 
important fact. had been lost sight of and glossed over in the 
desperate fight for survival that followed the Reformation. 
The hierarchical constitution of the Church, the authority of 
her magisterium were so stressed by friend and foe that the 
Church seemed in the eyes of many to be divided into two 
parts: the clergy, having all the say, the flock, having but 
to obey. In theory and in practice the apostolic responsibilities 
of the laity were unstressed, with results that we can still only 
guess at. 

In mission countries, where the Church is more apparently 
on the offensive, the need for an apostolic laity can hardly be 
overemphasised. The conversion of the Orient, and, indeed, 
the re-Christianisation of Europe and the Americas are morally 
and mathematically impossible except on the leaven principle. 

There could hardly be a worse mistake for a missionary to 
make than to view the apostolic function of the Church 
exclusively under a pastoral aspect: preaching, baptizing, 
administering the sacraments. Missionaries have, on the whole, 
been wide awake to the importance of the laity as leaven. 
They were not, however, a8 well acquainted as they might 
be with the techniques necessary for organising the laity to 
advantage ; and the number of trained lay apostles going out 
to the missions was unduly small. After World War I a 
readjustment of missionary methods, which was inaugurated 
by the head of the Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, Cardinal van Rossum, greatly extended the scope of 
the laity in the missionary work of the Church. A generation 
of effort has since gone by. It is now possible to study the 
results. 

I will confine myself to reviewing the workings of Catholic 
Action in the Philippines and Japan, two countries that 
between them provide a good background for the purpose. 


1 Father Connolly is Superior General of the Maynooth Mission to 
China (The Society of St. Columban). 
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The Philippines is a Christian country. Of its 20 million 
population, 16 millions are Catholics—at least nominally. 
Japan is a pagan land of 86 million people, of whom slightly 
less than 200,000 are Catholics. The Catholic environment of 
one and the pagan environment of the other help to produce 
two rather different brands of Catholic Action. In several 
respects the Philippine form of Catholic Action would suit a 
country like Ireland, whereas that of Japan would be more 
likely to suit England. Apart from the widely dissimilar kinds 
of Catholic Action that two such countries would have to use, 
there is another reason why the Philippines and Japan merit 
special study. Both countries have a tradition in regard to 
the lay apostolate. The Japanese Catholics of Nagasaki kept 
their faith intact for 250 years of bitter persecution that exceeded 
the severity of Ireland’s Penal Days—without the aid or 
presence of a priest, until missionaries came again toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. And the Philippines, despite 
@ priest-shortage that virtually amounted to the abandonment 
of fully two-thirds of the flock to their own spiritnal devices 
for close on two generations, preserved their faith mainly 
through lay apostles. 

To avoid confusion, I will review the forms of Catholic 
Action in both countries separately. Some comparisons can 
be made toward the end, and conclusions pooled from the 
findings of both countries. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Catholics without Priests 

In 1898 Spain ceded the Philippines to the United States. 
By 1904 only 250, roughly one-quarter, of the Spanish friars 
remained in the country. The rest had either been forced to 
leave or had withdrawn of their own accord. A number of 
native priests, perhaps about a thousand, a great many of 
them poorly qualified and trained ex professo to be perpetual 
curates, were faced with the colossal task of ministering to 
the spiritual needs of 6,500,000 Catholic parishioners. The 
burden fell heavily on the native clergy, a8 a majority of the 
friars who remained were engaged in educational and admin- 
istrative duties. In 1904 some 700 parishes were left without 
@ priest. Only a mere handful of missionaries came from America 
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or elsewhere until after the Great War. Protestant missionaries, 
confident of success and amply supplied with funds and trained 
personnel, flocked to the Islands from America and Britain. 
To make matters worse, a serious threat arose from within. 
A regularly ordained priest, Father Gregorio Aglipay, broke 
away from the “Spanish” Church to form a “ Filipino” 
Church, which in a short time claimed a following of three 
million, though actually the number may have been closer to 
one million. But the hardest blow was in the field of education. 
A secularist Public School system, modelled on the system in 
vogue in the United States, was given to the country. It was 
bad enough that the Church had already lost much of its hold 
on the adult generation, but now it was on the way to losing 
the youth. 

In the half-century that has gone since the country first 
came under American administration, two tides can be noted 
in the affairs of the Catholic Church. The first tide was one 
away from the Church, the other toward it. Chronologically, 
the change came about 1925. Looking back in 1926 over the 
difficult years, Archbishop O’Doherty of Manila could say : 
‘ Trust in Divine Providence, however, should make us look 
upward for encouragement. The crisis is over.” 

Though the fight was yet far from won, the prophets of 
doom had been confounded. The Philippines had not lost the 
faith, nor had Protestantism or Aglipayanism succeeded in 
making any real headway, though the odds had been decidedly 
in their favour. 

There was nothing to be complacent about in the situation, 
however. Though the bulk of the Filipinos had not lost the 
faith, many, perhaps indeed the majority, had lost the practice 
of it. And the young generation was drifting away because of 
the school situation and because of the increasing time lag 
between them and the more normal Catholic life of Spanish 
days. The shortage of priests had lessened somewhat over the 
period on account of the arrival of missionaries from Europe 
and America, but nowhere near enough to keep pace with the 
fast growing population. Furthermore, Catholic progress in the 
field of education was small. Even by 1936 there were no 
more than 200 Catholic schools of university, secondary 
elementary and vocational ranking scattered through the 
archipelago, with an aggregate enrolment of 100,000. This 
meant that more than ninety per cent. of the children were 
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growing up without proper religious instruction, such as they 


would receive in Catholic schools. 

The general situation would, perhaps, be more easily under- 
stood from his own personal experience by a priest from Peru 
or from almost any other country in South America than it 
would be by the average Irish priest ; for Ireland, thank God, 


-has a plentitude of priests. It is, in fact, the only country in 


the world that has a missionary priest overseas for every one. 
at home. The Irish priest does, however, have a special historical 
insight into the problems of the Church in the Philippines and 
into the remedies. He can hark back to a time when priests 
were as rare in Ireland, in proportion to the population, as 
they are now in the Philippines, to a time when it was a race 
between them and the wolves for extinction. In that bleak 
period of our history from the Treaty of Limerick (1691) to 
Grattan’s Parliament (c. 1795) the survival of our Catholic 
faith depended, in so far as the Church of God can depend on 
human agents, on an incredibly small number of hunted or 
circumscribed priests, on a ceremonial that was practically 
limited to the family Rosary, and on the instruction imparted 
by two generations of some few thousand dedicated laymen 
—the hedge schoolmasters. Though there was little similarity 
in several other respects between Ireland’s religious struggle 
and that of the Philippines, the three elements just mentioned 
—the few priests, the family Rosary, the lay religion teachers 
—contributed vitally to the survival of the faith in both countries. 

Even today, the routine work that each priest has to get 
through is simply enormous. 

On a recent visitation of our missions there, I jotted down 
some figures in every parish I visited. The Maynooth Mission 
has approximately 150 missionaries in the Philippines. Each 
priest has, on the average, 14,103 souls entrusted to his care. 
Of these, an average of 8,329 are Catholics, 523 are Protestants, 
1,126 are Aglipayan schismatics, 3,540 are Mohammedans 
(called Moros), and there are 581 presumably of no religion. 
These figures are a little distorted due to the fact that the 
Moros are highly concentrated in three or four parishes, and 
are not met with in others. The Aglipayans, far more widespread 
and to be encountered in practically every parish, also have 
their strongest concentration in a minority of the parishes. 
But the average total of souls depending on each priest is 
substantially correct. It will readily be seen what a huge task 
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he has to attend to the sacramental needs of 8,000 or more 
Catholics, not to speak of reaching out to the Aglipayans, 
Protestants or Moros in his parish. 

Nor is mission work made any easier by the scattered nature 
of his flock and the transportation difficulties entailed. The 
Philippines is an archipelago of 7,083 islands, of which 466 
have an area of more than one square mile. The country is 
divided into 51 provinces, including the city of Manila, which 
has the same status as a province. And these in turn are divided 
into municipalities and barrios. The parish church will normally 
be in the municipto—chief town of the district. But a majority 
of the Catholics will be scattered through the countryside in 
from 10 to 40 barrios or villages. A barrio will have anywhere 
from 10 to 1,000 houses. It wil] readily be seen that it is not. 
possible, in the circumstances, to provide Sunday Mass for 
any but a small proportion of the population. Masses have to 
be provided more or less frequently in some order of rotation 
in the various barrios. It is only in recent years that the 
proportion of priests to Catholics has been as favourable as it 
is now. Yet I personally know of three parishes in our area 


.in the Philippines, in each of which a population of 20,000 


Catholics is served by one priest. 

Veteran missionaries will tell you that the faith could not 
possibly have been kept alive in the Philippines but for the 
existence from time immemorial of an indigenous form of 
Catholic Action that is called—‘ The Centro Catolico.” 


The Centro Catolico 


The Centro Catolico is a committee of lay people elected by 
each village and town community under a president, who 
is also elected annually, and officers of traditionally good 
Catholic standing. In popular parlance, the members are 
called “the old people,” meaning, approximately, what we 
understand by the term—* the village elders.” 

Their general purpose is to see to it that Catholic life and 
activity in their own particular locality is in no way inferior 
to other places. Though it is not possible to provide Sunday 
Mass in every barrio, each barrio has its own chapel, called 
capilla. This is the centre of the annual fiesta and of the feast- 
days throughout the year, the procession in honour of the 
patron saint of the community, the devotions to Our Lady 
in May, the catechism class, and the occasional Mass (when 
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one is possible). Specifically, the main duties of the Centro 
Catolico involve the erection of a chapel, if one is needed, the 
selection of a patron saint, making provision for a periodic but 
regular attendance of the priest, preparing the chapel and 
altar for the ceremony, inviting and paying the band (without 
which no public festival is complete), looking after the cemetery 
and other Church property, arranging to have catechism taught, 
and collecting the money necessary to defray expenses. 

In days when comparatively few could read, there were 
always centro members who could lead the prayers, make house 
to house visitation on the occasions of a death or an anniversary, 
and teach the people how things ought to be done. 

The system works independently of the priest and, strange 
to say, works wonderfully well. The priest, of course, has a 
very decisive hand in approving the arrangements initially, 
and he will give much thought to keeping the committee working 
smoothly and efficiently. He simply cannot get along without 
the centro. 

Let me take a concrete case to show his problem from a 
geographical standpoint. The parish of Ozamis in Mindanao 
is typical of the Philippines. It has a population of 35,000, 
of which 25,000 are Catholics. More than 15,000 people live 
within a radins of one mile from the church. The other 20, 000 
are scattered in 40 villages from the seashore to the slopes of 
the mountains, to a maximum of 12 miles from the church. 
The parish covers a land area of about 120 square miles. Each 
of the 40 villages has its own chapel, patron saint, annual 
fiesta, its processions in honour of the saint, in many eases 
monthly Mass, devotions to Our Lady in May and its own 
catechism class. For the running of all these, the village centro 
Catolico, under its committee, is. responsible. Likewise, not 
one of the 40 chapels of Ozamis parish was built by the priest, 
and he has to maintain none of them. 

The essence of the centro Catolico is briefly this: it takes 
the iniative in matters of Catholic activity, working independ- 
ently (in a good sense) of the priest in so far as the presence 
of the priest is not required. It operates mainly outside the 
range of the parochial church. It preserves the spirit of the 
Catholic community, and it facilitates the work of the priest, 
enabling him to achieve the maximum during his infrequent 
visits. 
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Other Organisations 


Many of the usual lay associations that are to be found in 
normal Catholic countries are common also in the Philippines, 
as well as several of their own. A brief mention of them will 
have to suffice. 

The Sodality of Our Lady was introduced by the Jesuits 
about 1585 and is still flourishing. The Association of Children 
of Mary Immaculate, introduced by the Vincentians in 1863, 
is also doing excellent work. Both the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine are well 
established. The Holy Name Society and the Knights of 
Columbus, typical American lay organisations, have many 
members. The Catholic Women’s League, founded in 1919 
by Archbishop Michael O’Doherty, has as its objectives (1) to 
unite all Catholic women in a national association for the 
promotion of religious and educational interests and for social 
welfare; (2) to provide a medium through which Catholic women 
may uphold the faith and act in matters of public interest 
affecting the dignity of women, the sanctity of the home and 
the education of youth; (3) to promote Catholic Action. The 
Young Ladies’ Association of Charity was established in 1944 
by a Vincentian Father to help with the establishment of 
parochial schools, catechetical instruction in public schools, 
and to visit the sick in hospitals and in their homes. Some 
units support poor seminarians. There is no necessity to 
describe in detail the activities of the Young Christian Workers 
(Jocists) introduced by the Belgian Fathers in 1947, as their 
techniques and objectives are widely known and appreciated. 


Modern Developments 


With the increase of lay activity, the importance of co- 
ordinating it on an orderly basis was not ignored. This is in 
the hands of the National Council of Catholic Action in Manila, 
which works through the Diocesan Central Committee in each 
diocese and through the Parish Council in each parish. On 
the Parish Council sits the president and one other member 
of each Catholic organisation in the parish. At a typical meeting 
which I attended, the following parish organisations were 
represented : the Legion of Mary, the Catholic Womens’ 
League, the Catholic Womens’ Club, the Damas de Caridad, 
the Holy Name Society, the Knights of Columbus, the Young 
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Ladies’ Association of Charity and the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 

When something of national importance comes up, the 
National Council gets in touch with the diocesan one, and it 
in turn gets in touch with the Parish Council. Things of purely 
diocesan importance issue directly from the Diocesan Council. 

There are many advantages in the system. The Parish 
Councils, for instance, study ways and means by which the 
various organisations in the parish can help one another and 
avoid overlapping. General plans can be made on parish, 
diocesan and national levels, allocating to each organisation 
the part of the plan which is most suited to the constitutions 
of the organisation. In a typical parish the Council meets 
every second Tuesday. Official correspondence is discussed, 
and each organisation reports on its accomplishments during 
the previous month. The minutes contain the instructions 
issued to each organisation, and the report enables the Council 
to check up and see if assignments have been carried out. 
This enables every officer of the Council to interest himself, or 
herself, in the activities of every other Catholic organisation 
in the parish. 

Though of more recent origin than other forms of Catholic 
Action which I will deal with later, it is, perhaps, fitting that 
some priority should be given to a very attractive form of 
Catholic Action called “ Barangay Sang Virgen,” which is, 
I believe, peculiar to the Philippines. 

It was started in the diocese of Bacolod about five years 
ago, and was organised mainly by two laymen, Antonio Gaston, 
mayor of the town of Silay, and his friend, Henri del Castillo. 
Gaston was troubled by the fact that his Catholic friends, 
especially the men, were reluctant to talk about religion. They 
thought that religion was only for women. They were more 
interested in the current price of sugar and the goings-on at 
the local cockpit. They considered themselves good Catholics, 
however, most of them going to Mass on Sundays and some 
making their Easter Duty annually. But this, he knew, did 
not mean that they were good Catholics in any adequate sense 
of the word. But they were men of integrity and character 
in Gaston’s view, who needed only to see the truth clearly in 
order to live by it. He hoped to overcome general indifference 
by getting them to discuss religious topics. The meetings were 
private at first, but soon an astonishingly wide programme of 
Catholic Action developed. 
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The word “ Barangay’ means family or clan, or perhaps 
guild ; and is a word common to all regions of the Philippines 
and to all dialects. The meaning of Barangay Sang Virgen is 
“the family (or clan, or guild) of the Virgin.’”? The heart of 
the movement is the Rosary, with a catechetical instruction 
as the second essential. The two are ingeniously combined ~ 
with the grouping of neighbouring families to give a social 
touch. In each town the families that participate are arranged 
in groups of fifteen, called ‘“ Rosary Units.” Each house is 
named after some Mystery of the Rosary. Forty-five houses 
compose what is called “a Trinity Unit’; the first unit of 
fifteen houses is called the “‘God the Father Unit”; the 
second, ‘‘ God the Son Unit”; and the third, ‘“‘ God the Holy 
Ghost Unit.” Each five houses have a cabeza, or supervisor. 
For the purpose of the Barangay, the fifteen houses comprising 
the Rosary unit form the fundamental unit. Devotions are 
held in the houses in rotation. Each home has devotions twice 
monthly. Each of the 15 houses in the Unit must have a 
representative at the devotions every night, no matter which 
house they are held in. The devotions are simple: a hymn, 
an announcement of the general intention of the Rosary, a 
short talk on a Mystery of the Rosary or on some point of 
Christian Doctrine, the Rosary and another hymn. 

The presence of the priest is not necessary. The cabezas or 
supervisors meet once a week to study and.to discuss their 
problems. At this time they meet in the presence and under 
the supervision of the priest. Here he can instruct them, and 
if they have any particular difficulties encountered in the 
course of their work, they consult the parish priest at these 
meetings. Wherever the Barangay is established it has done 
tremendous work. It has led back to the practice of religion 
great numbers of the men. It is bringing Catholic Action, 
catechism, adult instruction and prayer into the homes. It 
has had a stupendous growth in the Marian Year. In August 
of 1954, 26,820 families were enrolled in the movement. The 
number of individuals concerned is considered to be 134,100. 
Most of the members live in the diocese of Bacolod on the 
island of Negros, but the movement is spreading to other 
islands. 

Perhaps the most fruitful form of Catholic Action in the 
Philippines has been the work of volunteer catechists. These 
are mostly young women and men, who without remuneration 
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teach catechism to children attending public schools. For 
the first 35 years of the American occupation, no religion was 
taught in these schools. The result was that the Catholics 
knowing least about their religion today are those who attended 
public schools during the period from 1900-1930. In the late 
thirties, a radical improvement was initiated. Volunteer 
catechists were organised in large numbers and sent into the 
public schools to teach religion during the released time. 
Anyone who has witnessed the change in the spiritual climate 
of the Philippines over the last 10 years can bear witness to 
the almost miraculous improvement, credit for which must 
in the main go to the volunteer catechists. It is now safe to 
say that the Philippines have been saved for the Church, 
something that could hardly be said with any great confidence 
ten years ago. The centro Catolico—“the old people ’—saved 
the faith in the first quarter of the century, but it was the 
teen-agers and the young people generally who made the 
sweeping offensive against indifference and ignorance in the 
last quarter of a century. 

The scope of the problem of instructing the young people 
can be seen in this. Since 1929 the priests of the Maynooth 
Mission, to instance one body of missionaries, have built up 
@ system of parochial schools which now includes 49 high 
schools, 8 elementary schools and 4 colleges, with a total 


enrolment of 17,000 students. On the other hand, religious 


instruction through volunteer catechists was also imparted to 
88,320 pupils in public schools in the parishes taken care of by 
the Maynooth Mission. 

A few typical examples may help to deepen our understanding 
of the importance of the catechist’s work. In 1935 in the parish 
of Silang, Cavite, 6 volunteer catechists started going into the 
public school once a week. They started a tradition that has 
grown with the years. It is now an honour and a privilege to 
participate in this apostolic work. Today, there are 40 catechists 
in the parish teaching religion in the public schools. About 
2,500 of the 3,000 children in public schools get adequate 
religious instruction. In the parish of Ozamis in Mindanao 
there are 120 volunteer catechists. They give adequate religious 
instruction to 4,300 children in public schools, out of a total 
of 5,500. 

In the past, the government schools had an atmosphere of 
steely indifference, a secularistic outlook that despised dogma, 
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and often an ill-concealed scorn of the young catechist, boys 
or girls of generally very ordinary scholastic attainment. But 
today the whole atmosphere in the schools has been changed. 
In a typical parish today, more than one-third of the public 
school teachers have been catechists in their high school days, 
and perhaps one-third of the active Legionaries of Mary are 
public school teachers. Public opinion is now in favour of the 
Church. 

The young people, also, have helped to remedy the great 
deficiency of the Church in the Philippines—the shortage of 
vocations. All the Religious Orders, especially those of women, 
agree that most of their best vocations over the years have 
come from these volunteer catechist groups. Much as they 
undoubtedly have done for the cause of religion in others, the 
greatest good comes to themselves. They become wholehearted, 
intelligent Catholics. 

The first praesidium of the Legion of Mary in the Philippines 
was established in Manila in October 1940 by a Miss Joaquina 
Lucas under Father Garcia, C.M. The outbreak of war in 
December 1941 slowed its development at first, and it was 
not until the smoke of battle had cleared in the Philippines 
that the Legion could be expanded on a wide scale. Priests 
everywhere began to see its enormous capacity for personal 
and parish good. Legion members and techniques are giving 
@ new intensity to the work of the lay apostolate in the Phil- 
ippines. If space allowed, I could give a historical account of 
revolutionary improvements in our missions in Negros, Zambales 
and Luzon that were inspired and pushed through by the 
Legionaries. Examples could be multiplied from other territories 
also. 
Student Catholic Action is a movement that must be given 
@ prominent place in any historical account of the lay apostolate 
in the Philippines. Founded in 1936 in Manila by Father Edward 
J. McCarthy of the Maynooth Mission, at the request of Arch- 
bishop O’Doherty, it undertook to provide religious instruction 
for as many students as it could reach. Its first assignment 
was to prepare the thousands of Catholic students in the non- 
sectarian and public schools in Manila for an intelligent and 
organised participation in the International Eucharistic Congress 
in Manila in 1937. 

There are three kinds of school in the city of Manila. There 
are the Catholic schools, there are the Public Schools run by 
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the government, in which religion does not form a part of the 
curriculum, but a purely secular education is given. The third 
class is what are called Non-Sectarian schools. These are private 
schools in which religion does not form part of the curriculum. 

Student Catholic Action undertook the organisation and 
training of students in Catholic schools to act as volunteer 
catechists for undenominational schools. The organisation 
practically ceased during the Japanese occupation, but it arose 
again with new vigour at the end of the war. In 1947, it was 
instructing 10,000 students in Manila’s undenominational 
schools. By 1953 the number benefitting had increased to 
150,000. 

In 1953 Student Catholic Action had a membership of 18,026. 
Their activities were divided almost equally between the 
Catholic and the non-sectarian schools. A goal of 30,000 member- 
ship has been set. It has a precise and practical constitution. 

At first primarily a catechetical organisation, Student Catholic 
Action has widened its scope to include other aims of apostolic 
worth. It has adopted many of the Jocist techniques. The 
idea now is to organise cells of Catholic Action in every school 
and, if possible, in every classroom, so as to Christianise the 
capital’s student body by peaceful penetration. For example, 
it encourages members to write for the student magazine, to 
get themselves elected to the councils of student organisations, 
to influence social activities, and so on. 

Student Catholic Action trains leaders who can effectively 
utilise all existing campus organisations to promote the Catholic 
way of life in academic, social, cultural and recreational affairs. 
Realising the religious demands of the big Catholic majority 
of their students, the administrators of non-sectarian universities 
have been only too glad to facilitate the giving of religious 
instruction by Student Catholic Action members. The offering 
of Holy Mass has now become the centre of all university 
activities. The Catholic hierarchy of the Philippines has 
expressed its confidence in the organisation by pronouncing 
it the officially mandated national Catholic organisation for 
students in the Philippines. Incidentally, it has become the 
biggest group of students ever brought together in the Philippines 
on a permanent organisational basis. 

In 1953, 150,000—more than sixty per cent. of the student 
body of Manila—were receiving adequate religious instruction, 
thanks to Student Catholic Action. Another beneficial result 
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is that the faculties of non-sectarian schools now desire to have 
Catholic priests as deans. A third result is that a strongly 
Catholic, alert and watchful intelligentsia is being built up 
in the Philippines. 


Lay APOSTOLATE IN JAPAN 


Having stubbornly isolated itself from all contact with 
foreigners for several centuries, Japan suddenly reversed its 
policy and formally opened its ports to foreign trade in 1859. 
The driving desire to westernise that possessed it then has not 
been lessened, and is, if anything, stronger than ever today. 
Japan, imitating western technologies and using its own cheap 
and plentiful labour, built itself into the Orient’s first modern 
industrial and military power, strong enough to all but overrun 
Asia. It,came to disaster only by risking attack on the west. 

This is one side of the coin only. Penetration by western 
ideas was amazingly superficial and narrowly utilitarian. 

The reverse side of the coin shows a Japan that in many 
respects, still adheres to a feudal way of life, to her national 
culture, to a unique religious system that combines the strong, 
ritual-laden pagan elements of Shintoism, with the drowsy 
theology of Buddhism. Shinto is highly nationalistic. It 
provides the Japanese with a mythological origin, and acts 
to enhance imperial prestige and give unity to the nation. It 
pervades their whole way of life. No modern nation has a 
greater dependence on sacred ritual and belief, not only at a 
household and community level but on a national one. 
Buddhism, with its assertion that conscious life is a burden 
and real happiness to be found only in a dreamy nirvana free 
from desire, conditions even the clearest thinkers to conclude 
that it is impossible to reach absolute truth. The broad result 
of this dual religious system is, in the words of a modern 
Japanese, that “the Japanese people are almost entirely 
indifferent to religion.” 

Against this religious background at least two other important 
factors must be placed for an understanding of the task of 
the lay apostolate in Japan. First, the country has an estimated 
population of 86 million inhabitants in an area of 146,690 
square miles—a density of almost 600 per square mile (Ireland, 
by comparison, has a density of 111 in the 26,601 square miles 
that form the Republic). Japan is, therefore, bursting at the 
seams. Millions live at a subsistence level.. Missionaries have 
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the added difficulty of “‘ preaching the Gospel to empty 
stomachs.” And, secondly, her literacy rate is probably the 
highest in the world—98 per cent. 

Coming now to the Catholic position in the country, I must 
content myself with drawing just a brief outline. In 1953, 
Catholics numbered 185,284. More than 24,000 catechumens 
were preparing for baptism. By 1955 Japan will have more 
than doubled her pre-war population of Catholics. The dis- 
tribution of Catholics is lobsided, however. Between them, 
Nagasaki and Tokyo (two of the 15 ecclesiastical divisions) 
have half the total Catholic population. A further indication 
of the uneven distribution of Catholics is apparent if we note 
the fact that almost one-half of the Catholics are on Kyushu 
Island at the southern extremity of Japan, a territory that is 
divided up into the three dioceses of Nagasaki, Fukuoka and 
Miyazaki. Nagasaki, which had 69,740 Catholics in 1953, has 
the largest concentration of Catholics in Japan. It is Japan’s 
richest source of religious vocations. Catholic life is most 
normal here, but for Nagasaki Catholics history has built a 
wall of separation between themselves and their pagan 
neighbours. Finally, in 1953 Japan had 213 native priests and 
760 foreign; and it had 2,869 sisters, of whom 1,951 were 
natives. Brothers totalled 268. 

The co-operation of the laity in the apostolate is one of the 
characteristics of the Church in Japan from the earliest times. 
During the 250-year period when the Church in Japan was 
without a priest, each Japanese community of Catholics had 
its own catechists, one or several baptizers, an elder responsible 
for editing the Church calendar and a number of announcers 
whose duty it was to notify the faithful of the fast and feast 
days. The flair has not been lost. More than 70 per cent. of 
today’s Japanese converts attribute their conversion in whole 
or in part to the influence of Catholic friends, not to the direct 
apostolate of a missionary. The average Japanese Catholic 
is an excellent convert maker. Though the Catholic body is 
small in comparison with the total population of the country, 
it has an influence entirely beyond what its numbers would 
indicate. 

Experimental Phase 

Catholic Action in Japan is going through an experimental 

phase at present, more so than in any: other major mission 
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country. There is a good deal of healthy debate on the merits 
of the different organisations. The systems used until a decade 
ago were designed for a ghetto existence and are, to some 
extent, out of date, and priests and people enjoy a great measure 
of freedom since the war. Techniques successfully tested 
elsewhere are being adapted for Japan. The large influx of 
missionaries, particularly of many veterans from China, means 
that a wealth of practical apostolic experience is now being 
brought to bear on Japan’s problems ; and it is at last possible 
to cover the country with a fairly adequate network of parishes, 
instead of the hopelessly few it had in the pre-war years. 

The use of paid catechists is common in other mission countries. 
In Japan, some experts are vehemently opposed to this method; 
others are equally vehement in its favour. One of the pro- 
tagonists on the side of the paid catechists, Father De Witte, 
disposes to his own satisfaction, at any rate, of the objections 
to their use, but he points out that a formidable obstacle 
remains. ‘“Itis financial,’’ he says, “‘and tothis I do not have the 
answer.” To pay the proper type of catechist, one who would 
be acceptable to all social strata of a ritualistic and cultured 
country like Japan, would strain a mission budget sorely. 
In practice, the priest has to do most of the instructing himself. 
It has to be given on an individual basis for the most part. 
This is time-consuming, but there doesn’t seem to be much 
choice. 

The relative merits of the Legion of Mary and the Young 
Christian Workers’ Movement is another fruitful source of 
debate in Japanese missionary circles. Among the priests 
with whom I had most contact, that is, among the Maynooth 
missionaries, the Legion of Mary had first preference. They 
feel they could not do without it. One parish, where the 
missionary has baptized a little more than 200 persons since 
he came, is typical. Every one of his converts was brought 
to him through the services of the Legion of Mary. ‘‘ Without 
the Legion of Mary I would be lost,’ he says in his report. 
However, he goes on to say: ‘I am trying to get together a 
group of young people which I would organise along Young 
Christian Workers lines. We need an organisation aiming at 
Christianising the pagan environment that surrounds us. The 
Legion alone will not suffice. The Legion operates by working 
on individuals. We need a type of organisation that will enable 
us gradually to remove the stranglehold of group paganism 
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that chokes much of our growth. We could use pagans or 
catechumens in this movement, as well as Catholics. It will 
probably be difficult to get going, as our numbers are few. 
But a group of this kind will have to be forged before we can 
hope for solid expansion.” 

I have no doubt that there is plenty of scope in Japan for 
both the Legion type of Catholic Action and that of the Young 
Christian Workers. 

From two praesidia in 1948 the Legion has grown to 216 
praesidia with 2,275 active members and 4,153 auxiliary 
members at the end of 1953. The Young Christian Workers 
movement, established by a French missionary in Japan in 
1949, had 83 sections formed in January 1954 and 12 additional 
sections were in process of formation. 

The Good Shepherd Movement, begun in Kyoto diocese in 
1952 by the Maryknoll Fathers, is a programme similar to 
the Christopher Movement in the United States. It aims to 
promote collective action by individual Catholics to bring 
their friends into the Fold of the Good Shepherd. Requirements 
for participation in the programme are: (1) a daily prayer for 
the conversion of five specified friends ; (2) a daily sacrifice 
offered for them ; (3) monthly offering of a Mass for them ; 
(4) distribution monthly of a Catholic pamphlet to each one ; 
(5) a serious effort to bring these five to catechism class. The 
movement also sponsors study groups and lecture bureaus. 

As each group of catechumens is baptised, the priest insists 
that they in turn become active apostles for Christ, striving 
to interest as many of their friends in the faith as possible. 
It is extraordinary what an appeal this has for the new Christians. 
Many of them volunteer their services as part-time, unpaid 
catechists. The atmosphere around the Church becomes warm 
and friendly instead of cold and reserved. The programme is 
a fruitful source of converts. 


Welfare and Youth Activities 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul and the Catholic Doctors 
Association are both doing remarkable work in the field of 
general welfare. The Doctors Association aims to introduce 
a Catholic conscience into the medical world of Japan and, 
if the opportunity comes, to introduce a Catholic voice into 
medical legislation. The “ artificial interruption of pregnancy ” 
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is legal for specifically economic reasons, and 532,975 abortions 
were performed by government doctors in 1953, according to 
official Japanese statistics, published by the Welfare Ministry. 
New legislation in more accord with the natural law is clearly 
needed. Most of the doctors are members of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society as well and much of their apostolate is conducted 
within that organisation. 

When disastrous floods hit Wakayama, especially the town 
of Gobo, last year, members of the Catholic Doctors Association 
of Osaka diocese were. the first on the scene to give medical 
attention to the people and to guard against the outbreak of 
epidemics. Catholic doctors were dispatched in relays of three 
or four to the stricken town. They set up an aid station in 
the church and for days, in conjunction with the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, ministered to the needs of thousands of injured 
and homeless persons. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society, established in Japan for 
the last 30 years, received a new impetus after the war and 
currently has 125 conferences with 749 active members. Its 
practical charity has won many to the Church. 

An extraordinary form of the lay apostolate is exercised 
through the Boy Scout Movement. Prior to the war there 
was a course of Ethics—Shushin—in the public schools, but 
this has now ceased and the result is a serious gap in the training 
of the children. The Scout Movement, sponsored by civil and 
religious authorities alike, helps to fill the gap in their moral 
training. The Catholic branches are not confined to Catholic 
children. Pagan parents are eager to see their children par- 
ticipate in them, knowing that their children will share in the 
doctrinal and ethical instructions. Many, both parents and 
children, become Catholics later. 

It is the task of the Catholic Students Federation of Japan 
to fill the spiritual vacuum in the lives of their fellow students 
and to combat Communism by propagating a knowledge of 
the principles of social justice embodied in the teaching of the 
Church. It has a membership of about 1,500 students throughout 
the country. It is hardly possible to overemphasise the need 
for a Catholic leaven among Japan’s university students. In a 
study made shortly before the war at the Imperial University. 
of Tokyo the students were asked : “‘ What is your religion ? ” 
Of the 4,900 asked, 6 replied that they were disciples of Confucius, 
8 were Shintoists, 60 Christians, 300 Buddhists, 1,500 atheists 
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and 3,000 without any religion. In 1949 a similar study made 
in Kyoto gave an identical result; among the students only 
14 per cent. admitted the existence of God. 

University training is based on philosophical ideas that were 
prevalent in Europe during the nineteenth century. The 
university professors and the intelligentsia generally are 60 
years behind the times, and their thinking is still anchored 
to the system of Evolution, Scientism and Materialism that 
were current in Europe and America two generations ago. 
Although many claim to be atheists, it would, perhaps, be 
more correct to describe them as pseudo-atheists. The god 
they deny is not the true God, but the fiction or idol created 
by their own imagination. 

With atheistic notions rampant at home and on the campus, 
it is only natural that student ideals should incline toward 
social, political and industrial objectives. Poverty comepls 
70 per cent. of them to take part-time work to pay their way 
through college. Many students, to save money, are forced to 
go without breakfast, eat a small lunch and content themselves 
with a good meal at night. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that they rebel against social injustice and strive 
for an ideal that promises them a decent existence. One 
foreigner estimates that 60 per cent. of Japan’s students are 
Communistic. In the sociological field generally the Communists 
are still away out in front, thanks to their thorough organisation, 
experience and funds. Some authorities believe that the number 
of Communists among industrial workers has doubled in the 
last few years. But the Jocists and the Catholic Students 
Federation are doing valuable work in bringing a knowledge 
of the two great Encylicals, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 


Anno, to workers and students. 


Two Important Native Forms 


In an attempt to give a view of the problems of the lay 
apostolate in Japan against a national background, I have 
deliberately refrained until now from mentioning the two most 
distinctively Japanese forms of Catholic Action—the Linkai 
and the Tonari Gumi. 

Both the Jinkai and the Tonari Gumi are essentially parish 
organisations, though organised on a national scale. Jinkai 
corresponds for practical purposes with the centro Catolico 
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in the Phillippines. It is a committee whose function it is to 
help the parish priest in the material control of the parish. 
New missionaries in Japan may, for a time, look askance at 
the Iinkai, seeing in it elements of danger to the position of 
the pastor. But their misgivings are generally unfounded. 
Iinkai is a logical development in any growing parish. Suited 
as it is to the instincts of the Japanese, it is, indeed, hard to 
imagine any better system of regulating and developing the 
larger parishes. The committee is responsible to the pastor 
for the repair of Church property. They assess the dues that 
each individual can afford to pay for the upkeep of the Church. 
They look after the collecting and keep the books. They act 
as go-betweens between the Church and the secular authorities. 
In a word, they are the watchdogs of the shepherd in taking 
care of his flock. In a country like Japan, where tradition, 
custom and ritual count so heavily, they are invaluable in 
enabling the missionary to make himself part of the environment. 

The Tonari Gumi is a legacy from Japan’s feudal days. — 
To maintain a firm grasp on the common people, Japan’s 
ancient rulers divided the population into groups of five families. 
One man was chosen as head. It was his duty to see that no 
one in his unit disobeyed the laws. If they did, he was held 
responsible. Practically everything pertaining to local 
government was transacted through the Tonari Gumi or 
neighbourhood association. To this day the Japanese of any 
neighbourhood, whether in town or country, are so grouped 
together and a leader chosen. (The Communists are using the 
same cell-technique to hold down China.) The group acts as 
a unit to solve the social and economic problems of its members. 
We have nothing like it in Ireland. Such an association would 
mean, in effect, that each five families of us would be also a 
co-operative society, a political club, and a limited insurance 
company in miniature. 

The missionaries decided to utilise this traditional mode of 
organisation. They formed the parishioners into neighbourhood 
groups, geographically distributed over city and county, each 
with its own leader. All Catholics in a parish belong to some 
cell, the day of their baptism being the date of entry to the 
group. Numbers are limited to 30. The leader is appointed by . 
the priest for one year. His duties are manifold: he presides 
at the monthly meeting, which assembles at the homes of 
different members in rotation ; he visits each member monthly, 
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checking on fidelity to duties, financial difficulties and other 
problems ; he visits the sick ; in case of death, he plans the 
wake and funeral; he visits the catechumens in his area ; 
and later he reports to the priests on the condition, plans, 
problems and wishes of each of his group. 

The parish priest and his assistants meet once a month with 
the assembled group leaders. This meeting is called the pilot 
meeting. As group meetings are modelled on it, it may be 
useful to give a summary of the proceedings at a typical pilot 
meeting. 

First, the monthly contributions of individual members of 
each group are handed over to the priest by the group leaders. 
This is followed by a period of prayer. Next is a homily on the 
scriptural text, or an explanation of a point of doctrine. The 
pastor encourages and stimulates the leaders to persevere in 
their apostolic work. Plans and business for the coming month 
are then discussed. Group leaders exchange views. The meeting 
closes with a prayer. 

Results speak well for the technique. In a parish, where 
there were 45 Catholics on the books in May 1948 there were 
@ thousand in 1951. In one form or another the Tonari Gumi 
system is established in every diocese in Japan. Each priest 
adapts the system to fit local conditions. One reason why 
it works so well is because a Catholic family will invite not 
only Catholics, but also its pagan neighbours when the meeting 
is held in their house. And often the priest will come 
and meet the people. If opportune, he will give a talk on some 
aspect of the Church. In this way many are introduced to 
Catholicity for the first time. Pagans who would hesitate to go 
to the priest’s house are often willing to attend the sessions in 
a neighbour’s home. The fact of going to the church might 
signify, they feel, a break with tradition or a definite decision 
which most find hard to make. 


A Mighty Task Confronts the Church in Asia 


In Asia, the task of disposing and preparing teeming millions 
for the acceptance of grace is still in its infancy. The Church 
must continue to take into account complex environmental 
forces that alienate the emotions of Asians from the truths 
of Christianity. The problem is different in each country. 

To be a Japanese of this generation is to be a very much 
bewildered person. One idol after another has fallen from its 
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pedestal, and the real God has not yet been found. The whole 
history of Japan has combined to produce an almost monolithic 
social structure that is impregnated with pagan ideals and 
customs. If the Catholic ideal is to replace Shinto as part of 
the spiritual fabric of the nation, every mode of indoctrination 
will have to be used to the full. And even then a stupendous 
miracle of grace will be necessary. For, as Manning said of 
Gladstone, many are hindered from becoming Catholics ‘“ not 
by ignorance, but by invincible obstinacy.” The fact that the 
Japanese are a highly literate nation may well mean that the 
press and radio are the best media for winning their minds. 
Much remains to be done in both of these. The fact that they 
are a ritualistic and sophisticated nation may mean that an 
equally ritualistic and sophisticated form of Catholic Action 
modelled on, say the French salon of pre-Revolution days 
with celebrities of the social and intellectual world meeting 
to discuss philosophy and theology with Catholic experts 
may be what is needed. So far, the lay apostolate in Japan 
stresses the neighbourhood association—Tonari Gumi kind for 
those within the fold. 

In the Philippines, the lay apostolate is chiefly catechetical. 
It will not content itself with this role. It must gradually widen 
its aims. But hardly for a while. Catechism is still the best 
gift to the average Filipino. The depths of Catholicism will 
yet have to be explored through thought and literature before 
the Philippines can go on to a normal Catholicism, before it 
can perform its destined function as a powerhouse of the faith 
for the rest of Asia. 

So although much of recent Catholic progress in both the 
Philippines and Japan can be credited to the lay apostolate, 
I think it would not be true to conclude from this that Catholic 
Action techniques have yet been put to their best use in either 
country. Only time will tell. The Church in both has, however, 
amply demonstrated its willingness to try the organisations 
and techniques that have proved valuable elsewhere. It has 
adapted them when necessary to local conditions. And in 
both countries new forms of Catholic Action that spring from 
the genius of the race have been devised and put into operation 
with remarkable success. 

Human insight cannot guess at what will be the probable 
results in Japan and the Philippines in the next 25 years of 
two such movements as the Legion and the Jocists. They 
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have had little more than a decade of unimpeded development 
development in either country, but already their fruit has 
been rich. The part they are likely to play in increasing vocations, 
as is evident from Legion activity in the Philippines, may in 
itself prove to be revolutionary. 

Neither in Japan nor in the Philippines have I touched on 
that side of the lay apostolate that deals with education, radio, 
the press or the wide field of the written word. Important 
results are being achieved in these fields, but I do not have 
the expert knowledge necessary to comment on such highly 
specialised forms of the apostolate. I have purposely stayed 
with organisational Catholic Action. 

Conversion is a gift of God. It is a hidden mystery of grace 
working deep within the soul. There are unnumbered ways of 
grace to God. But two great facts have to be stressed. First, the 
missionary (clerical, religious or lay) to quote the words of 
Father John Heneghan (now with God): “is set against the 
grimmest facts of life—primal, elemental fallen nature un- 
redeemed by grace.”? Secondly, in the past 30 years, Catholics 
have increased in theory by 100,000,000, while non-Catholics 
of every kind have increased in fact by 400,000,000. 

We Catholics have a duty to go about our task of converting 
the world in a businesslike manner. We can pray for it earnestly. 
We can make many sacrifices. We can send all the missionaries 
available. We can be willing to try every method that promises 
results. But bearing in mind the two facts I have mentioned 
above, I fear we cannot hope to succeed in our task until we 
make every Catholic an apostle. In God’s plan for converting 
the world every Catholic is such. Not many know it. We must 
shout it from the housetops so that all will be instrumental 


in filling Heaven. 
TrmoTHY CONNOLLY 


St. Columban’s, Navan. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE PRIEST 


By his mere presence, the priest declares the existence 
of an order of invisible and superhuman values to a 


world which fails to recognise or attacks them. 
—CARDINAL SUHARD 


THE PRIEST ON THE STAGE 


THOMAS HALTON 


” OWADAYS theology and drama walk hand-in-hand like 
lovers,” a distinguished English critic said recently, 
and indeed the relationship goes back a long way— 

to Aeschylus and his introduction of a moral problem as a 

plot in the Supplices. It is not surprising, then, that the priest, 

the professional theologian, should appear every now and then 
before the footlights. In 1953 one of the most talked-of 
plays in London was Graham Greene’s The Living Room, 
with Eric Portman playing the part of the disabled priest, 

Father Browne. Last year the Ulster Group came to the Abbey 

with a new play by Joseph Tomelty, Is the Priest at Home?! 

produced by Harold Goldblatt, who also played the part of 
the priest, Father Malan. Mr. Tomelty is nothing if not versatile. 

Besides plays, he works on radio, television and films, has 

written more than one readable novel, is a newspaper columnist, 

and even finds time to adjudicate at Drama Festivals. It can 
be said at once that his latest play is a fine piece of craftsmanship. 

The action takes place in the priest’s house in the small town 

of Malfield, in Northern Ireland. Father Malan, the new curate, 

is just returned from temporary work in a Glasgow slum. He 
is initiated into Marlfield life by two indispensable characters 
in any parish, the housekeeper, Marona, and one Jimmy 

McLaughlin, whom everyone knows as “ the Curate,” because 

he is the general handyman about the church and the priest’s 

house for the past thirty years. Like all the great men of his 
class he turns out to be a veritable mine of parochial information 
and has much excellent pastoral wisdom to pass on to Father 

Malan. The first visitor is another recognisable character in 

parochial life, Mrs. O’Kane, “ head bombardier of the Ladies 

of Charity, President of the Altar Society, Secretary of the 

Sacred Heart Sodality”’ and, for good measure, she has a 

brother a Monsignor in South America and a daughter who 

sings solo in the choir. To complete the cast there is an American 
who appears in the prologue and epilogue; the drunk Ballafer, 

who leads his wife a miserable life across the street ; the G.A.A. 

enthusiast, McNulty ; the Leftist, O’Grady ; the schoolteacher, 

Miss Bradley ; and the postman, Davy McAlea. Even the 


"1 Ig the Priest at Home? A Play in Three Acts. Joseph Tomelty. 
Belfast : Carter Publications Ltd., 2 Marcus Ward Street. Price 4/6. 
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smallest character is drawn with Mr. Tomelty’s usual deft care, 
and a more satisfying slice of small town life it would be difficult 
to find. 

The play is riotous comedy most of the way, but a great deal 
of social criticism is worked imperceptibly into its texture. 
The religious set-up in the “ wee Six” is uncompromisingly 
described but the play could not be called narrow or sectarian : 
in the widest sense it deserves to be called catholic. The priest 
emerges aS an eminently sensible and zealous young man, 
anxious to be at the service of his entire parishioners, with a 
good grasp of Northern pastoral problems and his own share 
of its rich drollery. Like Mr. Tomelty, Father Malan is a very 
busy man, and this is well conveyed in the Second Act when 
he interviews in rapid succession—O’Grady, Miss Bradley, 
who is very agitated because of rumours about her that are 
doing the rounds, the drunk Ballafer, who begins on the 
excitingly aggressive note: ‘‘ You’re a hell of a fella. You 
know it all,” and Mrs. O’Kane. Between times Jimmy keeps 
coming and going with unsolicited advice on how to run the 
parish and talk to the people in a language that they will 
understand. “To quote Thomas Aquinas may be first-class 
theology, but it doesn’t work in Marlfield . . . Quote Basil 
Brooke at them. Quote Craigavon.’ The scene ends on the 
right note of excitement when the priest crosses to Ballafer’s 
to settle a row and returns with a bleeding face. 

All this goes to show the life of strenuous activity that the 
ordinary priest lives, and affords an admirable contrast to the 
impotent Father Browne in his wheel chair in The Living 
Room. The latter suffers from the chronic disease of all Mr. 
Greene’s priests, the inability to say the right word at the right 
time. Father Malan is much more typical. He finds himself 
confronted with swarms of problems and does one man’s best 
to solve them, with the help of grace and his knowledge of 
human nature. Merely as another play by Joe Tomelty, Is 
the Priest at Home? deserves a warm welcome and is assured 
of widespread success. But it is much more than another play. 
It is, perhaps, the first play to make a serious and successful 
attempt to put the priest where he belongs—at the centre of 
Irish life. It is fifty years since Shaw wrote John Bull’s Other. 
Island and in it, consciously or not, he supplied a formula for 
most of the priests with which Irish playwrights have since 
graced or disgraced the stage. This is the direction Shaw supplies 
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about Father Dempsey: ‘“ The priest, stout and fatherly, 
falls far short of that finest type of countryside pastor which 
represents the genius of priesthood ; but he is equally above 
the base type in which a strong-minded unscrupulous peasant 
uses the Church to extort money, power and privilege. He 
is a priest neither by vocation nor ambition, but because the 
life suits him. He has boundless authority over his flock, and 
taxes them stiffly enough to be a rich man. . . . On the whole, 
an easygoing, amiable, even modest man as long as his dues 
are paid and his authority and dignity fully admitted.” That 
is the best most of his successors can do for us—worldly, fond 
of authority, given to nepotism, tight-fisted about money and 
always barging about scandals in the parish. Morgan says of 
Father Coyne in T. C. Murray’s The Briery Gap: ‘“ What 
is it but his trade to be faulting the world?’ and that is the 
usual picture: the tyrannical, kill-joy priest, fulminating 
every Sunday off the altar and brandishing a blackthorn for 
the rest of the week. One does not expect Sean O’Casey to 
have any more time for priests on stage than off, but he finds 
place for a Bishop in one play, a Purple Priest and a Brown 
Priest in a second, and a Canon in a third. None of these plays, 
however, is much heard of in this country. 

Paul Vincent Carroll must hold a record for the number of 
priests, some good, some bad, and some indifferent, in his plays. 
The most famous, perhaps, is Canon Skerrit in Shadow and 
Substance and notice how he conforms to Shaw’s formula. 
There is a Canon in The White Steed (a part played by Barry 
Fitzgerald in the New York premiere of the play in 1939), 
another in The Strings, My Lord, Are False and several curates. 
Ironically enough, the character with most goodness and 
sincerity is the silenced, middle-aged priest, Sylvester Tiffney, 
in The Wise Have Not Spoken, a character that may have 
been suggested by Shaw’s Pether Keegan. Like Bruce Marshall 
in fiction, Mr. Carroll has angered clergymen long enough to make 
a living with his pen, but the clergymen feel that much of his 
bitterness is uncalled for and, like the blind priest Teiresias 
leaving Creon in the Antigone, we leave him to school his mind 
and tongue to a milder mood than that which now possesses 
him. 

Introducing a priest to a comedy has its dangers, because 
while it is always legitimate to laugh at what one loves, the 
transition from comedy to caricature is notoriously easy. The 
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outstanding example of this is Synge’s The Tinker’s Wedding. 
There is the usual bargaining about what the priest will do 
the job for, and they finally settle on ten shillings and a new 
tin can. This is not really funny, but the play loses all relationship 
with life when the tinkers tie up the priest in sacking at the 
end, and, as Mr. Daniel Corkery says : “‘ Only a coarse-grained 
hobbledehoy could relish either the character-drawing of the 
priest or the general shindy in which The Tinker’s Wedding 
ends.” 

Neither Shaw nor Synge, of course, originated this un- 
favourable portrait of the priest on the Irish stage. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries have more than their share 
of stage priests who satisfy Shaw’s idea of a base type in which 
a strong-minded unscrupulous peasant uses the Church to 
extort money, power and privilege. The uncomplimentary 
picture goes back to George Peele’s Battle of Alcazar (1594) in 
which Maurice Gibbon Fitzgibbon is everything that an arch- 
bishop should not be. Shadwell, with his impious Teague 
O’Divelly and Farquhar are the most notorious of the playwrights 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who held up the 
priest to ridicule and depicted him as a lecherous and self- 
indulgent good-for-nothing. By comparison, John O’Keefe’s 
Father Luke in Patrick of Prussia at the end of the eighteenth 
century is almost a man of virtue. The worst he does is to 
extract a bottle of Drogheda whiskey from an unwilling donor, 
overworking the theological principle about the right of 
appropriation in extreme necessity ! 

The priest of the nineteenth century as seen in the plays of 
Boucicault or the novels of Lever is usually a jovial enough 
individual, fond of fox-hunting and of liquor, but solicitous 
about his flock and commanding their respect and often their 
affection, worldly, certainly, but not unmindful of the next 
world either. All Shaw and Synge did was to carry this idea 
of the priest into the twentieth century, but it is only now 
that we are beginning to live it down. 

Mr. Tomelty is well aware that the Irish priesthood has 
not been well served by its writers and dramatists. This is 
not true of them all, of course: one cannot find fault with 
Father Mangan in T. C. Murray’s Maurice Harte, or with the 
priests of Louis D’Alton, or with Father O’Malley in The 
Righteous are Bold. And if Mr. Paul V. Carroll’s priests were 
not so completely possessed with the idea of their immense 
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importance as managers of National Schools we might come 
to take them seriously also. But although there is not much 
wrong with these priests, all is not right with them either. 
The human side of their character is over-emphasised, often to 
the exclusion of the divine, and an inadequate portrait emerges. 
It might not be far wrong to regard Tomelty’s play as a sort 
of thesis written to correct the wrong picture that has come 
down the years. He makes Jimmy say: ‘“ Do you know, if 
I could write, I'd jot down a book or play about the priests 
in Ireland. They tell you that the country’s priest-ridden. 
I’m thinking it’s the other way around, that the priest is 
people-ridden.”’ 

At any rate he has written a thoroughly satisfying play 
(there is the occasional coarse line that never would be missed) 
and has created a character that no one would be ashamed 
of as a fair specimen of the Irish clergy. The American feels 
in the prologue that the priest has got the screws on the people, 
brt at the end he is forced to admit—and this goes for Mr. 
Tc melty too—“I think you’re a regular guy.” 


THOMAS HALTON 
St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. 


THE DESERT WILL BLOOM 


Witness the Curé of Ars, patron of all pastors. He knew 
how to give such vitality to a little rural parish that it be 
came a centre of attraction for all the world. Many things 
have changed since his time but this truth, confirmed a 
thousand times by experience, still remains true and ever 
will: give a man a zealous pastor, a man of deep interior 
life and sufficient culture for her milieu, a pastor above 
all things rich in charity, detached from money, free from 
all ambition and self interest, a pastor prompt in sacrifice 
and generous in his devotion to souls-——even if it were a 
cold, hostile, difficult parish, the desert will quickly bloom. 
—CARDINAL LERCARO 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. McGARRY 


N December the Belgian monthly La Revue Nouvelle 
(Casterman, Tournai, Belgium) completed its tenth year. 
Founded under the inspiration of the distinguished 

Louvain Professor of Philosophy, Canon Jacques Leclercq, 
this French language review, at once lay and Catholic, has 
during its ten years of life brought its readers month after 
month a survey of the political, economic, social and literary 
problems of the day. In a congratulatory message Professor 
Leclereq commends the review for the love for truth which 
has inspired it. ‘ For ten years now La Revue Nouvelle has 
pursued its course, never taking the easy way, but seeking 
the truth in politics no less than in music, in social questions 
as well as in literature, in moral and religious matters. One 
hears it said sometimes : ‘ You will win more readers by being 
less austere’ and it is true. The distracted reader of Match 
or Life would have nothing to do with La Revue Nouvelle. 
But it is not the periodicals with huge circulations that influence 
the future. The unpopular truth! The attitude taken in 
opposition to strong currents of feeling has sometimes meant 
a loss of readers. But where are those who seek truth to 
find it if there is no place where men keep a cool head and 
are not afraid to utter the truth ? ” (p. 509). 

An interesting section of this special number is given over 
to a number of surveys of the past ten years under the title 
“ Chroniques d’une decade”? and of these I found the article 
by Roger Auber “ Epreuves et espoirs de VEglise”’ unusually 
interesting. During 1954 Professor Auber published in La 
Revue Nouvelle a number of articles on current trends in theol- 
ogical studies which were later published by Casterman under 
the title “‘ La théologie catholique au milieu du XXe siécle.” 
In this article the author surveys the life of the Church during 
the ten years since the end of World War II. It is no easy 
matter to take stock and present even in broad lines the 
profit and loss account of the many sided activities of. the 
Church. But it is a study of great fascination, enabling the 
reader as it were to see history develop under his eyes, and 
enjoy the analysis of a well-informed observer. 

‘“‘ The Set-backs and Hopes of the Church in the Period 
1944-1954” is the title of the article. First the set-backs. 
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M. Auber does not consider the tragic progress of deChristian- 
isation in Western Europe as properly falling within the period 
under review for the reason that this was for the most part 
the bringing to light of a situation which had been long maturing. 
For a similar reason he does not consider the spectacular gains 
by the Protestant Churches in Latin America as belonging 
properly to the period 1944-1954. The view of a historian is 
quoted to the effect that these losses to Protestantism represent 
“the greatest modern gain by the Reform among white 
populations since the 17th century ’ (E. G. Léonard : Histoire 
du Protestantisme). No, the really tragic loss of the Church in 
this period has been in the “‘ Church of Silence ’’ as the result 
of the Iron Curtain and the Bamboo Curtain. What, for instance, 
is to happen in China when the present generation of priests — 
has disappeared ? What is to become of its youth? Agonising 
questions and so much more agonising because they are going 
to apply in some months from now to Vietnam and perhaps 
after some years to still other parts of Asia. 

As well as losses the decade that has ended has also, in the 
judgment of M. Auber, brought disappointment to a 
number of hopes entertained as the World War came to an 
end. Foremost among these was the hope some entertained 
of the co-operation between the Church and Communists. 
Believing that the co-operation that existed during the Resistance 
could be extended and that a mutual understanding was 
possible, some even went so far as to think that the theologians 
of our day could do for Marxism what St. Thomas had done 
for Aristotelianism, that is rethink a pagan philosophy in 
the light of the faith, preserving its positive values. By 1955 
we are a long way from such foolish dreams. 

Another field in which the hopes of 1944 have faded is in 
pastoral methods. Abbé Godin published his famous France, 
pays de mission ? in 1944 and its appearance came as a profound 
shock. ‘“ The atmosphere of the years following the war was 
one of conquering and dynamic hope. ... In Easter 1946 
L’Union des Oeuvres held at Besancon in a spirit of joyous 
ardour @ congress on the theme ‘ The Parish, a Christian and 
Missionary Community’ and one of the bishops confided to 
the editor of Ftudes: ‘ We are living at the dawn of a great 
revolution.’ Many young priests, discouraged by the apparent 
uselessness of their efforts thrilled to the news of the setting 
up of the Mission de Paris and the Mission de France and 
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followed with excitement the beginnings of the priest worker 


experiment.” 
“* Mission de France, priest workers! These words suggest 


the disillusion of a great number ; the disillusion of those who 
were bitterly disappointed at seeing social, even political 
matters, given more and more importance over religious problems 
in the minds of many of those groups, so much so that in some 
instances the promotion of the proletarian revolution was 
given precedence over the preaching of the Gospel.” 

But the experience of these years has not been all loss. 


There may eventually be different views as to the profound 
and lasting value of movements such as that to which 
Padre Lombardi’s name is associated or of the “ Flying 
Friars ’” of Bologna ; but no one can deny that they bear 
witness to a heightened conscience of the necessity for 
the Church to possess a clearly missionary sense. The 
parish renewal, which is evident in a thousand places and 
appears to be one of the most striking features of our 
epoch, is inspired by the same missionary spirit. How can 
one speak of sclerosis when one witnesses the rapid growth 
of a formula as new—and as evangelical—as the Petits 
Fréres and the Petites Soeurs de Charles de Foucauld, or 
the growth in so many ways of secular institutes or sees 
the Holy Father himself promote the holding of a congress 
in Rome with the object of bringing religious congregations 
up to date and of taking practical measures that such a 
congress should not be a merely academic meeting without 
practical consequences? If the hopes of 1944 have not 
always been realised or not as quickly as was hoped in 
the glowing enthusiasm of a new beginning, at least the 
reasons for hope have far from disappeared (582). 


Professor Auber concludes his article by noting the aspects 
of the decade 1944-1954 in which the Church seemed to have 
made unmistakeable progress. These are the growth of the 
biblical movement particularly in Germany and France; the 
progress of the liturgical movement, helped particularly by the 
encyclical Mediator Dei in 1947 ; the general renewal of pastoral 
methods; the growth of the employment of sociological 
techniques as an aid in pastoral work; the spread of the 
ecumenical spirit ; and the growth of the lay apostolate in 
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St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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the Church. The author makes a point about the growing 
emphasis on the spiritual in the lay apostolate, which is such 
a feature of the decade that has passed. 


I should like to draw attention here to an aspect [of 
the lay apostolate] which seems to me very important. I 
‘mean the progressive emphasis on the interiorising of the 
religious life of the layman. Since the war one notices 
amongst many laymen the desire to build their active 
apostolate upon spiritual foundations. The matter of what 
is called “‘ the spiritual animation of the laity ” is becoming 
a matter of first importance and this is amore important 
change than many spectacular achievements. 


M. Auber concludes his survey in these words : 


What is unquestionably the great thing about all the 
work of thought and action of the past ten years is that in 
a whole series of departments of the Church’s life we have 
become aware of problems that were latent for years, 
perhaps for generations. With all the enthusiasm of youth 
attempts have been urgently made to deal with these 
problems discovered after so many years; and, as was 
to be expected, the event proved the undertaking to be 
more delicate, more difficult and more slow than was at 
first anticipated. But the problems are uncovered for the 
future and even though the solutions attempted appear 
to have been premature, there has been no withdrawing 
from the resolve to find a solution. That will be the work 
of the years to come and it is a work begun under good 
conditions for in spite of the manifest fears of timorous 
spirits, a courageous Pope has not hesitated to take 
initiatives one would have shrunk from before now and 
to encourage by his supreme authority solutions which 
he considered advisable. 


J. G. McGarry 


CHRONICLE 


FILM 
0.C.1.C. IN DUBLIN! | 


ExT July Dublin will be the meeting place for te enact 
Study Conference organised by the International Catholic 
Film Office: Delegates from some thirty ‘countries will 

gather here to discuss the er — involved | in the 
moral classification of films. 

The O.C.1.C. as it is called (from the initial letters ‘of its 
title in French) was founded in 1928 at the request of: Pope 
Pius XI. It exists to provide an international forum of informed 
Catholic opinion and influence on matters concerning the 
cinema. Its main object is “‘ to promote good motion pictures,” 
the directive given by Pius XI in his encyclical letter on films. 

This constructive attitude to so important a thing as the 
cinema is well illustrated by the words which the present 
Holy Father addressed in 1947 to the Fourth International 
Catholic Film Congress, when he spoke of it as ‘‘ an incomparable 
instrument of knowledge and culture.” The cinema, of course, 
can only realise this exalted vocation to the extent and degree 
that it is understood and appreciated by the people who.make 
use of it. That is why Catholic film action is always concerned 
with film appreciation and the practical knowledge of the 
part that can be played by cinema in the expression of ideas. 

That is why, each year, O.C.I.C. holds a Study Conference, 
following its Annual General Council, at which some particular 
and practical aspect of cinema is the theme. 

In 1949 the conference took place in London and the subject 
was the relationship between the National Centres and the 
film industry. That was Ireland’s first year as a delegate- 
member to the O.C.I.C. General Council. 

1950 was Holy Year and the meeting took place, naturally 
enough, in Rome. Actors, directors, producers and other 
professional film people testified to the spiritual power of the 
cinema. Cyril Cusack, Ireland’s great actor, spoke on’ behalf 
of the acting profession. 

In 1951 we were at Lucerne and heard what the film critics 
have to say about their work. 

1 Father Burke, the author of this article, is secretary of the Film 
Institute of England and editor of Focus. This is the text of a radio 
talk reproduced by kind permission of the Director of Broadcasting, 
Radio Eireann, 
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In 1952 the conference was held in Madrid and ‘discussed 
the film in education. 

- In 1953 we went to Malta, the island ‘of St. Paul, the 
Missionary, and learnt of the part that films play and can play 
in missionary countries. 

Last year, 1954, in Cologne we discussed the theoretical 

aspect of moral classification of films and the systems in use 
in the various countries. 
_ This year, in Dublin, we hope to learn something of the 
practical effect and utility of systems of classification by 
means of reports given by representatives of the countries 
assembled here in Dublin. 

You will find that Catholics on the continent take films 
very seriously, which is not the same as to say they take them 
sadly. The National Catholic Film Centres are under the 
direct authority of the hierarchies, which guarantees their 
orthodoxy, but that does not imply that the meetings of 
O.C.I.C. are dull. On the contrary, the priests and layfolk 
who make up the personnel of the Catholic film centres are 
knowledgable and broad-minded experts on their subjects. 
They have taken to heart the words of Pius XI in the encyclical 
letter already mentioned, where he says, “a force of such 
power and universality as the cinema can be directed. with 
great utility to the highest ends of individual and social 
improvement. Why, indeed, should there be question merely 
of avoiding what is evil? The motion picture should not be 
simply a means of diversion, a light relaxation to occupy and 
idle hour: with its magnificent power, it must be a bearer. of 
light and a positive guide to what is good. ae 

It is to help to direct the cinema in this manner that the 
0.C.1.C. exists, and next July in Dublin will see it saling a 
further step in this direction. 

JOHN A. V. BUREE 
357. Beulah Leadon, 8.E£.19. 


RADIO 


Oo commemorate the fiftieth century of the opening of the 
Abbey Theatre, Radio Eireann devoted a few hours on 
the evening of 26 December to living again the early 

days of the enthusiasm, There was, first of all, a talk on “ Fifty 
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Years of the Abbey” by Brinsley MacNamara, followed by 
Spreading the News. Here was a revival of a favourite old-timer, 
and the Abbey Theatre Company went lightheartedly about 
the job of exaggerating the problems of Jack Smith. W. B. 
Yeats’s On Baile’s Strand was a less satisfactory performance 
and while the artificialities of Yeats’s language and his 
pronounciation-fads take some of the blame, the real cause of 
the dissatisfaction was the lack of enthusiasm in voices which 
seemed to be too pre-occupied with dull poetry. It took the 
voice of Conchubar to bring life into a very dull pedestrian 
production. To round off the proceedings, Gabriel Fallon 
contributed to the Thomas Davis series with a lecture on The 
Irish National Theatre. 

For Christmas fare, Radio Eireann gave us on Christmas 
Day a feature called ‘“ Potty Pantos’’ which was almost the 
best fantasy we have heard for quite some time. But why, oh 
why, was Spike Jones allowed to bring his City Slickers to this 
particular party? Here we had comfortable, laughable, and 
at times uproarious fun, but every so often Mr. Jones’s own 
peculiar atmospherics made us reach for the volume control 
until the friendly laughing tones of the Repertory Company 
managed to make themselves heard again above the storm. 
It was a tonic to hear the voices which have so often pleased 
in their serious plays rollick now in the outrageous parody of 
all the pantomimes we ever knew. Most of the voices were 
unrecognisable, but one recalls Ginette Waddell’s unearthly 
patience with her aspiring son, and a policeman to end all 
policemen in the middle of aJl the whirling fun. This was not 
@ pantomime nor was it intended to be one, but it showed what 
might have been done with a little more Rep. and a lot less 
Jones. 

A programme called “ The New Year in Europe” had us 
looking forward to it but proved a big disappointment. Its 
chief success was in the proficiency displayed by those responsible 
for the link up with places like Rome, Munich, Paris and 
London. There was no suspicion of a hitch on the technical 
side, but what we wanted was the New Year atmosphere of 
the places to which we were transported with such ease. There 
was no such atmosphere. It might have been somewhere in 
these cities and I am sure it was, but it did not come through 
the voices of the commentators and even the noise of breaking 
crockery in Roman streets sounded empty. In London, we 
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had the Irish Club’s festivities through the eyes of Eamou 
Andrews, and his sophistication is showing very much these 
days. We miss the knowledgeable commentaries we used to 
hear on boxing and soccer from a man who knew his business. 

“ Life and the Looms” on 3 January was a talk by John 
James Jeffs on life in a linen mill in Belfast and a very clear 
account he gave. He brought us along the stages of the treatment 
of the flax from its first handling by the “ roughers ” through 
the Machine Room, Preparing Room, Rolling Room, and 
Drying Loft until the process is complete. And there was more 
than mechanical information. There was the spirit of the mill, 
the family ties that bind so many in the job, the problem of 
children who come straight to the mill on leaving school, and 
the improvements which modern developments have brought 
to the mill-worker’s day. This was worth hearing again. 

Francis MacManus has had many successes as Talks Director 
but he can congratulate himself in particular on the success 
of the series of Thomas Davis Lectures. The title is a little 
frightening to the ordinary listener and it is true that in the 
early stages neither the subject choice nor the presentation was 
calculated to attract a listening circle. But all that has improved, 
and one gets the impression that each contributor has been 
listening to his predecessors and is making a wonderful effort 
to go one better. There was Major Cyril Falls, who spoke on 
“‘ Hugh O'Neill as a Soldier,’ for me as pleasant a half an hour 
as ever I have spent. Here was learning, and pleasant speaking ; 
here was old information in an interesting setting and new 
information to make one sit up and take notice. 

Benedict Kiely has two programmes worth hearing. One is 
“ The Spirit of the Nation,” in which he introduces Anglo-Irish 
songs, sung by the Radio Eireann Singers. His Gerald Griffin 
programme was particularly good, mainly because he surprised 
us by reminding us of some beautiful but forgotten lyrics. 
His other programme is called “ Between the Fire and the 
Wall” and consists of readings from Anglo-Irish authors. At 
least it should consist of readings but he permits the Radio 
Eireann Repertory Company to dramatise the passages he 
chooses. The result is not very successful, but if the drama- 
tisations were omitted the programme would be a very pleasing 
one. 

Patrick V. O’BRIEN 

St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, 


THE EASTER VIGIL 


Q. Who may use the new rite? 


A. All who may use the ordinary Holy Saturday rite may use 
the restored vigil rite instead with their bishop’s permission. 


Q. Why did Pius XII make this change? 


A. The spirit and content of the service supposes that it is 
celebrated during the night. This was the centuries-long practice 
of the Church. Besides, so many people can attend who could 
not be present at the ceremony on Holy Saturday morning. 


Q. What are the chief differences? 


A. All the ceremonies are to be done where the people can see | 
them and the people have a more active part (they hold lighted 
candles and—an impressive addition this—renew their baptismal 
vows). The symbolism is simplified. The prophecies are reduced 
from 12 to 4. The Litany is not doubled. 


Tue Easter Vicit with translation and an introduction by 
the Rev. Gerard Montague (1/-, reduction for quantities) may be 
obtained from : 


The Secretary, 

The Furrow, 

Maynooth, 
 Treland. 
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DOCUMENTS 

The following letter was sent by the Holy Father 

. to the National Marian Congress of Nigeria held in 

re Lagos, the capital, last November. The text is taken 
from "as Osservatore Romano’ ” of 3 December. 


iT 1s with a full heart, Venerable Brothers, that We send Our 

affectionate paternal greetings to you, the Hierarchy and 

_ Missionaries of Nigeria, and to all Our beloved sons and 
daughters under your care, as you gather together at Lagos 
to celebrate your Marian Congress on this the great Feast-day 
of Mary the Immaculate Mother of God. Fittingly, indeed, 
does Nigeria kneel today to do honour to its Queen and Mother, 
for the first benign rays of the Gospel of love penetrated the 
harsh darkness of paganism under the special auspices of Mary 
Conceived without Sin; and it has been Our wish to add 
solemnity to the occasion by appointing Our Beloved Son, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Los Angeles, as Our worthy Legate 
to preside over the Congress in Our Name. 

The Fathers who were to plant the seed of the word of God 
so firmly at Lagos itself and in Western Nigeria were consecrated 
in a special way to the Immaculate Virgin. Indeed, on this 
very Feast-day, well nigh a hundred years ago, the Society to 
which they belonged was founded and dedicated to Mary 
Immaculate at the Shrine of Our Lady of Gouvriere in Lyons 
—the Society of the African Missions, destined in 1860 to 
embrace in its spiritual care the vast territory between the 
Volta and the Niger. 

‘Dedicated, too, in a special way, to the Immaculate Mother 
of God were the Holy Ghost Fathers who courageously ventured 
up the Niger in 1865 to plant the Church of God at Onitsha, 
for their Congregation was named after the Heavenly Spouse 
of Our Lady and after Her Immaculate Heart. It was, in 
fact, on the eve of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
that they were welcomed by the local King and enabled to 
establish their first mission, which was to become in time the 
Metropolitan See of Onitsha, and from which the frontiers 
of the Church were to be pushed eastwards towards the Cross 
River, beyond Ogoja towards the North and Calabar in the 
South. 

And so, Venerable Brothers and beloved sons and daughters, 
the evangelisation of Nigeria has from its very beginning been 
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under the special patronage of the Immaculate Mother of 
God. 

One cannot but be deeply moved on recalling the zeal, the 
sufferings and the sacrifices of those early missionaries. Many 
of them sealed their heroic apostolate with the supreme sacrifice 
of their young lives within months, nay even weeks, of their 
arrival, but the standard of Christ was still carried aloft to 
new and unchartered areas. 

The intrepid faith and undaunted courage of those pioneers 
are worthy of admiration and emulation. Faced with difficulties 
that seemed unsurmountable, they were often denied the 
consolation of hopeful results. The conversions they made, 
being mostly confined to the dying and the outcasts, offered 
little hope for the achievement of the primary object of 
missionary endeavour, namely, the foundation of the Church 
of God among native peoples. They died, those brave mis- 
sionaries, failures in the eyes of the world; but their failure 
was merely that of the seed falling on the ground and dying 
to bring forth fruit (cfr. Io. 12: 24). 

They sowed in tears, and the fruit of their sowing we see 
today in consoling abundance. The work heroically begun by 
the early Fathers was no less heroically continued by steadily 
increasing numbers of their confreres. In time, other Religious 
Orders and Missionary Societies of men and women came to 
labour in that portion of the Lord’s vineyard and so great was 
the progress achieved that We were able, in 1950, to establish 
the Hierarchy of Nigeria. Today, in the fifteen ecclesiastical 
territories of the country, there are over five hundred missionary 
priests and over two hundred and fifty missionary sisters 
ministering to almost a million of the Church’s fold and to 
over three hundred thousand Catechumens. 

The cherished hope of the Church in mission lands—the 
native priesthood—is, thanks be to God, being firmly established. 
Already there are many Nigerian priests ministering to their 
own people in the various territories, while in the Majer Seminary 
at Enugu and in the Minor Seminaries numerous other aspirants 
are being prepared to share in the priesthood of Christ. And 
it is not without significance that this Year dedicated to Our 
Lady, saw the consecration of the first Nigerian Bishop. 

The fabric of Christian society is being conselidated and 
expanded, and as the nucleus of that Society, the Christian 
family, increases and multiplies throughout the country, We 
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see an encouraging growth in the numbers of Nigeria’s young 
men and women who choose to dedicate themselves to the 
undivided love of God in the Religious life. Nor must We 
omit to mention that valiant army of native lay teachers and 
catechists who co-operate so closely in the apostolate of the 
clergy and on whose valuable collaboration the success of 
the missionary effort so vitally depends. Catholic education, 
too, has kept pace with the development of the Church, and 
We have noted with pleasure that Our Venerable Brothers the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Nigeria, vigilantly alert to the 
supreme importance of this matter, have given opportune 
instruction to their flocks regarding the rights and duties of 
parents in the education of their children. 

Verily, Our Lady’s all-powerful protection has enabled the 
Church in Nigeria to make admirable progress, and in this 
Marian Year you have testified your filial devotion to her in 
a series of ceremonies, culminating in the present Congress. 
We have learned with satisfaction, Venerable Brothers and 
beloved sons and daughters, of the special retreats, novenas, 
Eucharistic vigils and processions which attracted unprecedented 
crowds of devout worshippers, not only in the bigger centres 
but even in outlying mission stations. 

As you assemble for this Marian Congress, you will pour 
forth your souls in prayers of dutiful thanksgiving to Mary 
and to Her Divine Son. We cherish the ardent hope that your 
gratitude for the special favour of Providence will continue 
to find expression in your daily lives, in an ever more intense 
practice of Christian virtue. 

We exhort you, Venerable Brothers, and all of you, beloved 
missionaries of Nigeria, to carry on your praiseworthy apostolate 
with renewed vigour and zeal, under Mary’s patronage. For 
even though you labour amongst a people that are lovable, 
courteous, hospitable, kind and grateful, We are well aware 
that you have to put up with many difficulties and incon- 
veniences. But always keep before your eyes the nobility of 
the Cause which you serve, and go forward in the confidence 
that you “can do all things in Him Who strengthens’ you 
(Phil. 4: 13). 

To You, Our beloved sons and daughters of Nigeria, We 
earnestly recommend that you always cherish a deep devotion ~ 
to Mary the Immaculate Mother of God and Our Mother. 
Consecrate yourselves, your labours, your homes, your families 
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and your country to Her Immaculate Heart. Let Her be the 
Queen of your hearts, Queen of Nigeria. By thus confiding: 
yourselves to Her care, you will be securing Her all-efficacious: 
advocacy in heaven and rendering to Her that tribute of gratitude 
which you owe. Above all, do not fail to invoke Her intercession 
on behalf of those of your brethren who still “ sit in darkness 
and in the Shadow of death’ (Luc. 1: 79). 

We earnestly beseech Our Immaculate Mother Mary, Who 
so lovingly watched over the first beginnings of the evangelisation 
of Nigeria, to continue to foster that land of promise with 
especial care and to protect it from the pernicious influences — 
80 widespread in the world of today. That is Our fervent 
prayer to Our Lady as you honour her in this Marian Congress ; 
and, from a heart overflowing with fatherly affection and 
benevolence, We impart Our particular Apostolic Benediction 
to Our Beloved Son Our Cardinal Legate, to Our Venerable 
Brothers the Archbishops and Bishops, to the Prefects Apostolic © 
and to all the heroic missionaries, and to all Our oany re : 
faithful of Nigeria. 


From the Vatican, November 11, 1954. 
Pius PP. XII 


By a decree of the Congregation of Rites dated 15 
January 1955 the facultative use of the new rite of Easter 
Vigil has been extended for one year. The following 
is the teat of the decree, which was published in 
L’Osservatore Romano” of 16 January : 


Instauratae vigiliae paschalis celebratio, de locorum . 
Ordinariorum iudicio facultative exequenda, iam per decretum: 
diei 12 ianuarii anni 1952 per triennium concessa, attentis . 
peculiaribus rerum adiunctis, de mandato Sanctissimi D.:N. : 
PII Papae XII ulterius ad alium annum prorogatur. 

Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus. 

Die 15 ianuarii 1955. 
C. Carp. CICOGNANI, Praefectus. . 
+ A. Seleue., 

Seeretarius.. 
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THE SACRAMENTS 


BAPTISM—Con. 


Since in God’s Church nothing can be considered more 
holy or more beneficial, more exalted or more divine than 
the sacraments instituted by Christ the Lord for the 
salvation of mankind, the parish priest or any other 
priest who has the duty of administering them must above 

_all remember that he is dealing with holy things .. .; 
in the administration of the sacraments he will take the 
opportunity, as the Council of Trent prescribes, to 
explain carefully, whenever this can conveniently be 
done, their efficacy and use and also the value and 
signification of the ceremonies. .. . 


—(Rit. Rom. General Rubrics NN. 3 and 10) 


In coming to the task of putting together an instruction on 
the ceremonies of the sacrament of Baptism one finds an 
embarrassing richness and variety in the sources available, 
from the teachings of the early Fathers down to the detailed 
commentaries of modern liturgists. Our present purpose is to 
seek to explain the prayers and ceremonies of this sacrament 
without referring explicitly to ancient usages, without taking 
refuge in the phrase “ In early or in medieval times it was 
customary. ... Yet it is necessary to bear in mind that no 
such explanation can be of itself completely satisfying. The 
sacramental rites and prayers speak not only to the intellect 
but to the whole man ; they make appeal to the heart as well 
as to the head, arousing the sympathies and feelings as well 
as the understanding to move the will. Moreover, sacramental 
symbols signify realities, divine mysteries of grace, which are 
greater than can be fully expressed. Hence those to whom 
these sacramental ceremonies are explained must not be passive . 
recipients of instruction but must on their part strive to enter 
into those dispositions and that understanding which will make . 
the ritual prayers and actions really applicable to and fruitful 
for themselves. The correct performance of the ceremonies 
may be the best sermon, yet even when the rubrics are fully 
observed the liturgical action may fail to touch the minds 
and hearts of the faithful; in order to make the liturgy a 
living, meaningful reality impinging on the interior, personal © 
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consciousness of men in our own time we must aim at an 
instruction that will evoke attention and stimulate serious 
interest. 

‘“* According to the circumstances and needs of the faithful 
divine worship takes shape, develops and is embellished with 
new rites, ceremonies and forms ; the purpose always being that 
from these signs we may draw instruction, and through them 
become aware of the progress we have made and be incited to 
advance still further ; for the more fervent our devotion is the 
more effectual it will be. In this way the soul is raised up and 
brought ever closer to God. . . ” (Pius XII in Mediator Dei). 


RECEPTION OF THE CANDIDATE 


‘‘ Sacred Baptism, the gateway to the Christian religion and 
to eternal life” is especially the sacrament of Faith. The 
opening prayers and rites emphasise two ideas—the importance 
of Faith and that it is the free gift of God. ‘‘ No man can come 
to me unless the Father who has sent me draw him” (Jn. 6 : 66). 
It is true that if the candidate is an adult he must seek this 
sacrament knowingly and willingly because he already believes 
and is drawn to it by interior grace, yet only through Baptism 
is the theological virtue of Faith implanted permanently in 
his soul, enabling him to assent to all the mysteries of revelation 
and to all the truths which the Church teaches. In the pre- 
paratory dialogue between the candidate and the minister of 
the sacrament one can discern a reference to the three theological 
virtues. The neophyte seeks from the Church of God Faith 
“ Fides quid tibi praestat ?” is most accurately translated “ Of 
what does Faith assure you’ and the reply is an expression of 
Hope—* Life everlasting.”” Immediately the minister announces 
the obligation to keep the commandments, above all the great 
commandment of Charity. With the grace of the sacrament 
these three virtues will be infused into the soul and hence 
St. Paul in writing to the Galatians could remind them “ You 
are all the children of God by faith, in Christ Jesus. ... For 
as many of you as have been baptised in Christ have put on Christ” 
(Gal. 3 : 27). 

In the first ritual action the minister blows upon the face of 
the child. Breathing upon a person was a symbolic act used by 
Our Lord Himself to signify the imparting of the Holy Spirit 
to His apostles. But here the priest blows with pursed lips 
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to symbolise the expulsion of Satan, who must give place to 
the Holy Spirit. During the ceremony of the baptism of an 
infant we have three important exorcisms and correspondingly 
three gestures by which the child is taken under the special 
protection of God. To understand the meaning of the exorcisms 
we must recognise that the liturgy, conforming closely to 
Sacred Scripture, impresses upon us vividly the fact that the 
devil exists as a distinct person, Satan, the adversary of Christ. 
In modern times even Catholics may easily lose sight of this 
truth. Vices, temptations, even sins are today so glibly explained 
away as merely pathological states, temporary aberrations, 
neurosis, etc., that the idea that a personal evil spirit can really 
influence our lives is easily dismissed as a medieval superstition. 
Undoubtedly, one of the causes for the pessimism of modern 
paganism, with its vague nervous fears in face of moral problems, 
is the failure to recognise that man has a real spiritual enemy. 
The Christian must bravely accept this challenge to conflict 
with the prince of darkness, and in Baptism he receives the 
mark of the cross, the symbol of Christ’s victory. 

Accipe signum Crucis . .. ‘* Recewe the mark of the Cross 
on your forehead and in your heart. Have faith in the heavenly 
teachings and let your conduct be such that you may be able from 
now on to be a temple of God. 

The prayer which follows reminds us that both the knowledge 
and the grace now imparted to the neophyte are but the 
beginnings, the germ of the divine life in the soul. Frequently 
did Our Divine Lord in His parables compare the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Heaven in the soul of a man to the gradual 
growth of a seed which is planted in the ground. In Baptism 
the soul receives the first precious truths of divine life and the 
newly baptised must hold fast to them (‘‘ Preces nostras .. . 
ut, magnitudinis gloriae tuae rudimenta servans .. .”) and by 
fidelity advance in wisdom and grace. The priest places his 
hand on the head of the candidate whom God has chosen and 
prays: ‘‘ Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus ... Almighty and 
everlasting God . . . rid him of all blindness of heart, break all 
the snares of Satan in which he has been entangled. Open to him 
the gate of Thy love . . . 80 that he may be free from the infection 
of evil desires and, rejoicing in the sweet fragrance of Thy teachings, 
may serve Thee in Thy Church and advance in perfection from 
day to day.”’ Here then in contrast to the gloom of materialism 
is the joy of the elect, who is enabled to grow up to the full 
stature of a son of God. 
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The Gospels impress upon us the actuality of the warfare 
between Our Divine Redeemer and Satan. Satan, though a 
creature has by his perverted will turned against his Creator 
and in the Fall of our First Parents has gained influence over 
the souls of men. Our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, while patiently 
safeguarding the free-will of man, destroyed the sway of Satan 
and in opposition to the devil’s empire established ‘“‘ a kingdom 
of truth and life, of holiness and grace, of justice, peace and 
love.” The repeated exorcisms of the baptismal ceremony 
remind us that this battle must be fought out in the soul of 
every one of Christ’s elect. ‘‘ We are the sons of God, and if 
sons heirs also: heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ ; 
yet, so if we suffer with Him that we may also be-glorified with 
Him” (Rom. 8:16, 17). Again and again the exorcisms are 
repeated because the Church must pray repeatedly that this 
chosen one of Christ may throughout his life have the strength 
to resist the persistent temptations, the nagging attacks of 
the powers of darkness. 


BLESSING: AND GIVING OF SALT 


Salt is blessed and is given as a symbol both of seasoning and 
of friendship. Surely the symbolism is appropriate since salt 
preserves food from corruption and to share salt with another 
is a universally acknowledged gesture of intimacy. It is 
designated as ‘ Sal sapientiae’’ because by the tasting of this 
sign of God’s wisdom the recipient is made ready to profit by 
the grace of Baptism. In the prayer which follows its admin- 
istration the salt is described as “ primum pabulum ’’—the 
first nourishment now given to the soul which, in due course, 
will be admitted to the Eucharist and to the other strength- 
giving sacraments and finally to the eternal rewards God has 


prepared for His elect. 


PREPARATORY PREPARATION 


An exorcism follows. There is no need to seek very siete 
interpretations in order to distinguish these different exorcisms 
because now the sacramental rite is to be treated as a compact 
unit. Yet the liturgy, unlike popular devotions, does not merely 
repeat prayers ; there is always a progression to a new idea. 
This prayer refers to the miracle in which Christ walked upon 
the waters ; that miracle is aptly chosen ag an expression of 
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His power over the element which is the matter of this sacrament 
and also because Our Divine Master, stretching out His hand 
to save Peter from the waters which would have engulfed him, 
inspires our hearts with confidence throughout life. ‘“‘ Ht hoc 
-signum crucis... . .” cross is the symbol of Christ’s final 
-victory over our adversary. How could Satan violate the seal 
of Christ ?. Certainly he could do so by darkening our minds 
against the truth, by undermining our confident hope in the 
- promises of Our Redeemer. Hence the next prayer goes on: 
Aeternam ac justissimam pietatem tuam....” Holy Lord 
Father almighty, eternal God, author of light and truth I ask 
for this Thy servant ... make him pure and holy, give him 
true knowledge, so that having been made fit for the grace of Thy 
Baptism he may preserve in firm hope, true judgment and holy 
teaching.” 


Entry INto THE CHURCH 


~Then the minister, placing the left end of his stole on the 
candidate’s head, leads him into the church and to the baptistery. 
It is noteworthy that the priest does not go directly from the 
porch into the baptistery but leads the candidate firstly into 
the church, because it is within the church that the traditio 
-symboli must take place. The Credo and the Pater Noster must 
be recited by the minister as well as by the candidate or his 
‘Sponsors because here there is not so much a profession of faith 
by the neophyte or on his behalf by his sponsors; rather is the 
minister of the Church now handing on the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, by which Our Lord taught His followers how 
‘to pray. The final exorcism prepares the soul to be the temple 
of God. We recall how the first exorcism commanded that 
the evil one give place to the Holy Spirit. Nowhe is commanded 
to depart “from this chosen soul whom God has brought to His 
holy temple that he may become thet emple of the living God. “And 
the exorcism culminates in the anointing of the candidate’s 
‘senses when the priest, acting in the person of Christ, does as 
Our Divine Master did when He touched with saliva the ears 
and lips of the deaf mute” (Mark 7 : 32-35). The neophyte 
is thereupon called to renounce Satan with all his snares and 
allurements, i.e.,;.to renounce pride, the concupiscence of the 
flesh: and the vanities of the world. The anointing with the 
oil of Catechumens is a final act of purification; the child is 
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anointed on the breast that the veil of ignorance may be removed 
from his heart and on the shoulders that he may have courage 
to bear the cross of Christ. On Holy Thursday when the bishop 
consecrated this oil he prayed: ‘‘ Lord, we ask Thee to send 
down Thy blessing upon this oil and grant that all who approach 
the font of regeneration may through this anointing be purified 
in mind and body, that if any stain from their spiritual enemies 
adheres to them it may depart at the touch of this hallowed oil. 
May the wicked spirits have no place here, the apostate angels 
have no opportunities, may the snares of sin be not here concealed ; 
but for Thy servants who come to the Faith and are to be cleansed 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, let the preparation of this 
unction serve to assist them to that salvation which they are to 
gain by heavenly regeneration in the Sacrament of Baptism.” 


THE BAPTISM 


The candidate is called upon now to profess his faith fully. 
Then follows a most important question and reply: Vis 
baptizari? Volo. It is a clear expression of the free will of the 
person who seeks the sacrament ; in His infinite condescension 
to our freedom God does not force His gifts upon us. “ Yes, 
brethren, freedom claimed you when you were called” (Gal. 5 : 13). 
The baptismal water now poured on the head of the child has 
been hallowed by a special blessing of the font on Holy Saturday. 
In that formula of blessing the priest invoked “God, whose 
Spirit in the very beginning of the world moved over the waters, 
that even then the nature of water may receive the power to sanctity.” 
Then he goes on to recount how God made use of the deluge 
of water to purify the guilty world, how for the benefit of His 
chosen people He made water flow from the desert rock, how 
Christ Our Lord changed water into wine in Cana of Galilee 
and willed that on the Cross water should flow from His side 
mingling with His Blood. The officiating priest breathed upon 
the font, saying: “‘O God, bless with Thy lips this common 
water that to its natural power to cleanse the body may be added 
the power also to purify the soul.”” The Paschal Candle, symbol 
of the Risen Christ, was plunged into the font with the prayer: 
‘““ May the power of the Holy Ghost descend into the depths of 
this font and make the whole substance of this water pregnant 
with the power to regenerate.” The Oil of Catechumens and 
Chrism were mingled with the water to complete the sanctification 
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of this most efficacious sacramental which the Church uses 
exclusively for this first and most necessary sacrament. 
Immediately after the infusion of water the newly baptised 
is anointed on the crown of the head with Chrism, the oil of 
joy and gladness; this anointing is the consummate mark 
of our union with Our Divine Lord Jesus who was anointed 
King and Priest. When this Chrism of salvation is consecrated 
by the bishop balsam, which has a sweet odour, was poured into 
the oil with the prayer: ‘ May these mingled liquids bring to 
all who are anointed with them mercy and safe keeping for ever.” 
The white garment placed on the neophyte is a sign of innocence 
(In renatis nihil odit Deus) ; to preserve that purity unstained 
through life will demand the exercise of fortitude ; the reward 
for that fidelity will be that he be numbered amongst the blessed 
in heaven where “ Te Martyrum candidatus laudat ewxercitus.” 
The lighted candle placed now in the hand of the baptised has 
many associations. ‘‘ God is light” (I John 1:5).” ‘ Jesus 
spoke to them saying : I am the light of the world : he that followeth 
me walketh not in darkness but shall have the light of life”? (John 
8:12). Then there is recalled the parable of the virgins invited 
to the marriage feast and our thoughts revert also to the beautiful 
imagery of, Psalm XXII (“ The Lord is my shepherd’’), which 
describes the loving care which the Lord bestows on those 
invited to His Father’s house. At the close of his life the Christian 
who has just now received his first anointing with the con- 
secrated oils will be again anointed in the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction and will again take in his hand a blessed candle while 
peacefully he awaits the coming of his Lord in judgment. 
Vade in pace is the valediction with which the Church dismisses 
the newly baptised disciple. He is now a son of God and an 
heir to the kingdom of heaven ; re-born a new man, he has 
been given in germ new supernatural powers which will enable 
him to open his mind to the truths of the catechism, to under- 
stand when he receives instruction on teachings of the Church, 
firmly to hope for grace and glory, relying on God’s merciful 
promises and to love God for His own sake. The reign of the 
Holy Spirit has begun in the temple of his soul freed now from 
the sway of Satan. He can receive validly the other sacraments 
when the need arises and he will discover that the “‘ peace of 
Christ ’’ is not merely a figure of speech. Christ did bring on 
earth peace to men of good will and He imparts that peace 
in a way in which the world cannot give peace, through the 
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forgiveness of sins in the sacrament of Penance, through union 
with Himself in the Eucharist and through the other sacraments 
of the Christian dispensation. 

‘We are confident in the hope of attaining glory as the sons 
of God ; nay, we are confident even over our afflictions, knowing 
well that affliction gives rise to endurance, and endurance gives 
proof of our faith, and a proved faith gives ground for hope. Nor 
does this hope delude us ; the love of God has been poured out 
in our hearts by the Holy "Spirit, whom we have received’? (Rom. 
5 :3-5 Knox Translation). 

Hence the Church sends this new-born son of God into the 
struggle with life’s trials with the assurance: Go in peace and 
may the Lord be with you. 

GERARD MONTAGUE 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


THE MORAL LIFE OF THE PRIEST 


The priest should in his moral life be above the 
ordinary. Not that the essential effectiveness of his 
ministry depends on his personal qualities and virtues ; 
but his functions are such that his duties, his whole 
psychology, his whole soul, all his actions should be in 
harmony. The priest must be holy. To know what 
holiness goes with the office of priest is a question of 
great importance and of the least complexity. Exhortations, 
instructions, counsels, admonitions multiply that seek to 
give a moral depth to the portrait of the priest. The 
imitation of Christ or rather the assimilation to Christ 
gives a mystical value to this aspect of priestly formation. 
—ARCHBISHOP MONTINI: Preface to Notre Sacerdoce 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TExT BOOKS IN THE RELIGION COURSE 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

We were recently given an 
opportunity in our Christian 
Doctrine class of voicing our 
opinions on the various religious 
textbooks that we have used 
during our course at the secondary 
school. I would like very much if 
you would allow me the space to 
publish the general conclusions 
which we reached. 

Our discussion was chiefly con- 
cerned with MHart’s Catholic 
Doctrine, Morrisroe’s Little 
Manual of Liturgy and Sheehan’s 
Apologetics. With regard to these 
three books we were unanimously 
of the opinion that they are 
altogether too difficult for boys, 
too detailed, that too great an 
effort has been made to touch on 
everything and that if they were 
intended for us at all, no attempt 
has been made to find out before- 
hand what boys of from fourteen 
to eighteen years are capable of 


absorbing. 
We faced MHart’s Catholic 
Doctrine and Morrisroe’s 


Litile Manual of Liturgy when we 
were fourteen or fifteen. Hart’s 
book simply overpowered us, nor 
were we surprised to read in the 
Preface to the 1948 edition that 
“at a recent examination in 
religious doctrine for teachers the 
first place in all England was 
secured by one who used no other 
work in preparing for the exam- 
ination than the Student’s Catholic 
Doctrine.”” The author thought 
this news might be ‘“‘ encouraging 
to the student.’’ There was a 
far more obvious conclusion that 
he might have drawn. 

I cannot easily put in words 
the impression the opening words 


of the Little Manual of Liturgy 
had on me four years ago. Here 
they are: ‘‘ Those familiar with 
the classics will recognise that 
the word ‘liturgy’ is borrowed 
from the Greek leitourgia, which 
is composed of two roots, etc., 
etc.’’ These words fix the tone of 
the entire book, which is loaded 
down with detail. We are told 
on p. 4 that ‘“‘ according to the 
present discipline the following 
rites are permitted to Eastern 
Churches in union with Rome— 
the Greek rite (and its many 
off-shoots in use among Ruth- 
enians, Rumanians, Armenians, 
Chaldean and Byzantine Uniates), 
the Maronite, Melchite, Ethiopic, 
Coptic and so on.” We are told 
about the pallium, the omophorion 
the gremial veil, the pastoral staff 
or crozier, which is ‘ probably 
the most distinctive of episcopal 
insignia,” the upper part of this 
“terminating (at least in modern 
forms) in a sort of spiral crook, 
technically called a volute 
there isn’t as much as one drawing 
or picture in the entire book. 
It is true we were more mature 
when we _ faced  Sheehan’s 
Apologetics. Lads normally start 
to study it in their sixteenth year. 
But what impression, for example, 
does this passage from page 127 
Part II make on us ?—‘‘ He 
wished that we who, from the 
days of Adam, have been mis- 
using his inanimate creatures for 
our spiritual ruin, should turn 
back humbly to things€of the 
same order and use them as 
instruments of holiness’? We are 
not helped much by having the 
figure seven placed beside the 
word “ holiness” and referring us 
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to the bottom of the page, where 
we discover the following: ‘St. 
Thomas, S.T., III, q. 61, a.1.” 
Or like this passage from page 55 
Part II: ‘it is worth observing 
that the evolutionists whose words 
are paraphrased above speak of 
evolution as an hypothesis, that 
is the designation that the 
scrupulous investigator employs. 
It is only those afflicted by an 
anti-religious animus who _ re- 
present it as a scientifically estab- 
lished truth.”” We could give 
dozens of such passages as 
examples of what made this book 
difficult and dull, far too difficult 
and advanced for us. 

In Church history there is 
unnecessary over-lapping with the 
civil history course we do. All 
the emphasis in both courses is 
on the great achievements and 
great men of the past. But 
surely it is more interesting to 
us to know why, say, Cardinal 
Stepinac went to prison than to 
learn why Henry went to Canossa. 
Abbé Pierre, when we read about 
him, meant far more to us than 
Clement Augustus Von Droste 
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Vischering. I know that history 
books cannot be kept so up to 
date that they tell us of the 
latest developments in the life 
of the Church. But surely there 
could be some kind of magazine 
suited to our standards which 
could keep us informed of these 
things in an attractive way. 
Maybe a monthly magazine could 
take the place of all these books. 
I have no idea what it would be 
like but I only hope that somebody 
else has. All I’d ask is that it 
should have as few big words as 
possible, as few long winded 
sentences, and that if at all 
possible it should have pictures. 


Respectfully yours, 


Fintan J. WALSH 
(Leaving Cert. Class) 


St. Mary’s College, 
Knockbeg, Carlow. 


The Editor would welcome a 
discussion of the points raised in 
this letter. 


MAN oF Gop 


In the first place—first in order of importance—the 
priest is considered as the man of God. He is a man 
for whom to live means to give worship to God, to seek 
God,. to be inebriated of God, to study God, to speak of 
God, to serve God. He is the religious man, the con- 


secrated one. 


He is the intermediary between God and 


men, the bridge : he represents God before men and men 


before God. 


—ARCHBISHOP MONTINI: Preface to Notre Sacerdoce 


NEW BOOKS 


My Servant, Catherine. Arrigo 
Levasti. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. 1954. Price 21/-. 


Topay we find a splendid, new 
approach to the study of the 
saints. Lives are now appearing 
which are written with distinction, 
often too with literary grace, and 
in which scholarship and reason 
brilliantly serve religion. Signor 
Levasti’s new Life of Saint 
Catherine of Siena happily belongs 
to the new order. 

If this work has an apparent 
fault it is that the author tends 
to be over analytical. On the 
other hand, it has fulness, being 
a sort of thesaurus in which all 
an inquiring reader will want to 
know about St. Catherine is to be 
found. This English translation 
of Levasti’s book reads very well, 
which is no mean feat, since of 
all the better-known languages, 
Italian, because of the rhetorical 
nature of its prose, is the most 
difficult to put into English. As a 
life of St. Catherine it lacks the 
grace and delicacy of Alice 
Curtayne’s life, the poetry of 
Joergensen’s; as a book it does 
not match the classic simplicity 
and order of Evelyn Waugh’s 
monograph on Campion, nor has 
it the exuberance, rich in period 
colour, of Father Brodrick’s life 
of St. Francis Xavier. Signor 
Levasti’s life has, however, a 
most pleasing quality, and that 
is an honest urgency all through 
the book. Catherine never leaves 
the stage and he is determined 
we shall see her in her essentials. 

It was, I believe, Chesterton 
who called her “ the first career- 
woman.”’ The definition was 
unhappy, and it is one great merit 
of Levasti’s that he shows how 
non-political a view she had, 


how little conscious she was of 
state-craft or diplomacy. She 
loved God and man intensely, and 
demanded unswerving devotion 
to the Vicar of Christ. That was 
all. The intricate political and 
religious situation in which she 
found herself was an obstacle to 
her great desires for the Church, 
not a stage on which she could 
play a skilful part for divine ends. 
She could never recognise, as a 
career-woman would, that politics, 
as they say, is the art of the 
possible. Her business was with 
uncompromising affirmations. 

The Church does not change, 
but she must renew the face of 
her teaching to match the special 
temperament of each age, to 
answer the new subtlety that 
intellectual error or moral failings 
may take on as man’s conditions 
change. In this respect, Catherine 
has her message for our day, 
which is not lost on Levasti. She 
might, in company with St. 
Francis, be called—although the 
definition applies to every saint 
at the level of his vicarious 
suffering for all men—‘ the first 
social saint.’””’ Communist intel- 
lectuals, whenever they consider 
sanctity at all, regard it as a 
wasteful form of self-culture. In 
this view they are true heirs of 
Feuerbach’s psychology of religion, 
which was a cardinal influence on 
Marx; and to those who deny 
the spiritual their logic is, of 
course, unassailable. But the 
sanctity of Catherine of Siena 
was no self-culture, but an un- 
believable, unselfish service of 
man and God, and her notion 
of sanctity is social to the roots. 

‘To Me you cannot render 
the love that I require of you; 
so I have given you this means 
of loving your neighbour so that 
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you may do to him what you 
cannot do to Me; that is, you 
may love him fearlessly, freely, 
and without expecting any 
reward. * 

sd Love of Me and love of your 
neighbour is one and the same 
thing ; and as much as the soul 
loves Me it loves him, because 
the love of him comes from Me’”’ 
(from her Dialogue, quoted on 
p. 297). 

Levasti’s whole book is a record 
of Catherine’s devotion to the 
sick, the plague-stricken, the 
mentally tormented, the sinner. 
It is, perhaps, not without sig- 
nificance that Giorgio La Pira, 
the famous Mayor of Florence, 
who has in our day added, as 
it were, a new dimension to 
practical charity among _ the 
destitute of Florence, has lived 
for many years in the Dominican 
priory of San Marco. 

This life gives rise to another 
interesting reflection. Much of 
the anguish that Catherine suffered 
stemmed from the fact that 
the Church in her day was a 
considerable temporal power, and 
thus involved in complicated and 
distressing tensions with the other 
powers of Italy and beyond the 
Alps ; we are on the threshold in 
fact of the Great Western Schism. 
At our distance from her time, 
and in an age which thinks that 
religion, even when accepted, has 
no business being externalised in 
rules of social conduct, we can 
see that Catherine was hoping 
for the realisation of Augustine’s 
City of God—a society at once 
natural and supernatural, an 
abiding harmony of the political 
and religious spheres. She saw 
her holy dream fading before her 
eyes. Long after her, the 


Reformers, Luther in particular, 
with their insistence on an ex- 
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clusive, hidden, personal relation- 
ship between God and man, 
weakened the bond between 
society and God, and so destroyed 
Christian society in the name of 
religion. The interesting reflection 
is that the final overthrow of 
the temporal power of the Papacy 
in the last century, coincides with 
the beginning of the great, new 
social mission of the Church 
which Leo XIII inaugurated. 

Levasti’s comment on Cath- 
erine’s predicament is good : 

‘Today we can see that these 

i and inconclusive ordeals 
through which the Church was 
passing served to renew its 
strength. This grave crisis was 
needed to teach it to adapt itself 
to the new political principles of 
European States; but Catherine 
could not foresee this or realise 
that the Schism had its own 
profound reasons, inasmuch as it 
helped men to be more conscious 
of eternal religious values, and 
better able to distinguish them 
from power proceeding from mere 
territorial possession or individual 
supremacy ” (p. 364). 

Memory has a waywardness in 
what it keeps in the mind when 
one has read a book. It sometimes 
keeps in focus some quaint detail 
that stirs a local or personal 
emotion, or turns over and over 
in the mind some sun-ray from 
the book that lights up in 
splendour the inwardness of the 
subject. On reading this life, I 
find myself remembering with 
affection that St. Catherine used 
to make up and send candied 
oranges to the Pope, and that as 
a child, ‘‘as she went up and 
down the stairs of her house she 
would recite Hail Marys and 
genuflect at every step, according 
to an ancient Irish custom that 
had spread to Siena.” 
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And I remember with awe 
Catherine’s wonderful prayer to 
the Trinity—worthy to rank with 
the perfect collects the ancient 
Christians made from the inner 
fires of their love and Faith: 

“Robe me, robe me _ with 
Thyself, Eternal Trinity, that I 
may pass through this mortal 
life in true obedience, and in the 
light of the most holy Faith, for 
my soul seems ever athirst for 
that light.’ 

JOHN QUINLAN 
Killarney. 
Philosophical Studies, Vol. IV, 
December, 1954. Maynooth : 
St. Patrick’s College. Pp. 146. 
Price 7/6 or 1.25 dollars. 


Ir THE function of a magazine is 
not only to impart knowledge but 
to keep readers abreast with what 
is happening in philosophical pub- 
lications, Philosophical Studies is 
admirably designed to serve both 
purposes. In its 146 pages, there 
are four articles, four critical 
notices of books, 26 book reviews, 
and 26 shorter notices. 

No doubt, this division of 
material, which gives 64 pages to 
reviews of books, will strike some 
as unbalanced. I should say, on 
the contrary, that it is a realistic 
approach to a reading public. 
It is realistic because there are 
few readers who will read more 
than four articles in any given 
issue of a publication, but there 
are many readers who will read 
all the book reviews. They will 
read all the book reviews because 
they will frequently obtain as 
much philosophical comment as 
in articles, with the added advan- 
tage of being able to keep abreast 
of what is appearing in print. In 
these days, when books are pub- 
lished in number far beyond the 
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reach of the most avid reader, 
the approach by good book 
reviews is the only method 


available to keep informed. 
Philosophical Studies supplies such 
a method thoroughly. 

The article ‘‘ What is Logic ? ” 
by Father John Burnheim gives 
@ summary of various positions 
on what logic is, drawn chiefly 
from modern logicians. The 
author seeks a middle course 
between those who hold that logic 
is a theory about subjective 
processes of thought and those 
who hold it is a theory about 
extra-mental objects. A charac- 
teristic of such a middle course is 
that ‘‘ constants and categories 
which are strictly logical do not 
belong to external objects, but 
to our way of conceiving them. 
Nevertheless, in virtue of the 
intentional character of thought, 
they do apply to reality in as 
much as the thought of which 
they are elements applies to 
reality’ (p. 15). Such a char- 
acteristic applies much more to 
the logic of the Organon than the 
author seems to realise. 

Father Thomas W. Connolly, 
C.M., in ‘‘ The Attributes of God 
in the Sentences of St. Thomas,”’ 
after an extensive survey of texts, 
concludes that the rational 
deduction of the attributes of 
God in the commentary on the 
Sentences is ‘‘ not unsimilar to that 
found in the Summa Theologiae. 
The basic philosophical notions 
from which the attributes are 
drawn are the same in both 
works” (p. 49). This conclusion 
of Father Connolly, while allowing 
for an expected development of 
thought in St. Thomas from an 
early work to a late one, recog- 
nising as well his use of a variety 
of sources, seems a much sounder 
one than the view which seeks 
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to inject a radical departure in 
the thought of St. Thomas away 
from his primary reliance upon 
Aristotle as the Philosopher. 

In ‘‘ The Thomist Theory of 
Metaphysical Goodness,” Miss 
Doreen M. Tulloch argues effect- 
ively that although good is a 
relative term in the sense that it 
necessarily contains a reference to 
appetite, the conclusion does not 
follow that all goodness is relativ- 
istic in a subjective sense. ‘. .. 
by virtue of the spiritual powers 
which he possesses man is able 
to frame value judgments in the 
light of perfections of being as 
such and which must, therefore, 
be regarded as goods to be aimed 
at in and for themselves without 
reference or restriction to a par- 
ticular type of nature, such as 
human nature itself’ (pp. 57-58). 

Limitation of space prevents 
comment on the thorough-going 
article of Dr. Joseph Bobik on 
‘““The Individuation of Bodily 
Substances,” with its close analysis 
of texts, nor on the many 
rewarding book reviews. 

A final note on the international 
character of this Irish publication : 
of the writers of the lead articles, 
two are residents of the United 
States of America, one of Australia 
and one of Africa! 

JoHN A. OESTERLE 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Imeachtai na Teanga Gaeilge. 
The Fortunes of the _ Irish 
Language. Daniel Corkery. 
Dublin: C. J. Fallon Ltd. 
1954. Pp. 132. Price 2/-. 


Tus is another pamphlet in the 
“Trish Life and Culture” series 
issued by the Cultural Relations 
Committee. For many this will 
be the most important of the 
series. The author is excellently 
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fitted for his task and has packed 
much knowledge and much food 
for thought into the limited space 
available. The booklet has to be 
read and re-read to be fully 


appreciated. 
The story of the language from 
the very inning down to the 


present day is told with art and 
precision. We are given here in 
easily digested form the fruit 
of the research of scholars over 
the past century. All is seasoned 
with the profound reflections of 
an intuitive genius. Nationality 
is a spiritual reality. Tradition is 
the essential factor in it. ‘ To 
say tradition is to say 

... So that it is not wise for 
anyone to attempt to write our 
history unless he adequately equip 
himself with a knowledge of the 
language ’’ (p. 14). This pamphlet 
is itself a convincing proof that 
the key to our history is our 


His learning sits lightly on the 
author. Aspects of the subject 
which have escaped general notice 
are constantly being brought to 
the fore, e.g., the interest of the 
Irish monk on the continent in 
the vernaculars as a result of 
his own cultural background (p. 
19); the relation between the 
social and political upheavals and 
the changes in the structure of 
the language itself (pp. 31, 53, 
88); the non-Irish nature 
the old towns, etc. The suggestion 
that what we are to seek in 
bardic poetry is the ‘“ magic of 
hereditary craftsmanship” I 
x as particularly happy (p. 

The author finds that one of 
the greatest set-backs to the 
language was “ the ousting of the 
native tradition from the higher 
schools.” This had taken place 
long before the founding of 
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Maynooth ! It took place between 
1540 and 1640. Ireland was the 
first European country to have a 
vernacular educational system ; 
it was also the first, in a sense, to 
lose it. In addition to that blow 
came another—‘‘ Irish did not die 
at the top. It was killed at the 
top.” The tradition was then 
committed to the guardianship of 
the common people. Daniel 
Corkery has spoken in another 
place about how that tradition 
was preserved and enriched by 
them. 

The part of the ordinary 
countryfolk is shown up clearly in 
the closing chapters. ‘‘ Fenianism, 
the Land League, the G.A.A.’’, 
these are the forces seen to be 
most powerful in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. They 
helped to counteract the effects 
of the famine and the National 
School system. Above all, they 
gave birth to the Gaelic League. 
Pearse is quoted to illustrate the 
fact that it was the League had 
the “‘ transforming ”’ effect. ‘‘ We 
have known the Gaelic League 
and ‘ Lo, a clearness of vision has 
followed, lo, a_ purification of 
sight.’ Our country wears to us 
a@ new aspect, and yet she is her 
most ancient self.’’ 

The book ends on a note of 
hope. All has changed for the 
language. Not since 1169 has it 
had a state behind it. ‘‘ Languages 
do not die natural deaths at all : 
they are killed by violence, usually, 
if not always, by imperial 
violence.” What the language 
to-day has to contend with is 
the ‘“‘ vulgar aping of indiscrim- 
inate foreignism’’ (p. 115, n. 5). 
Let us be ourselves then, our own 
selves, our most ancient selves, 
rooted in the past, looking to the 
future with confidence. 

The one lack I find in the 
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pamphlet is illustrative material 
from the Irish tradition. Who 
could provide a better trans- 
lation of such than Daniel Corkery 
if translation were needed ? 

PADRAIG O FIANNACHTA 
Brecon, South Wales. 


Manual of Social Ethics. Reverend 
James Kavanagh. Dublin : 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1954. Pp. 
175. Price—cloth, 6/- ; wrapper 

The Modern’ Welfare _ State. 
Michael O. Purcell. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 1954. 
Pp. 91. Price 7/6. 


Manual of Social Ethics gives a 
popular exposition of that part 
of Moral Theology which deals 
with social questions. The author 
follows the general plan usually 
adopted in books of this kind, 
he deals firstly with the human 
person and the foundation of 
his rights in the Natural Law ; 
then he treats of the various 
groups to which the individual 
belongs ; in the last few chapters 
he examines Capitalism, Com- 
munism and a_ few topical 
problems. The treatment is 
usually brief; clear and author- 
itative—points which should 
appeal to the students of the 
Dublin Institute of Catholic 
Sociology, for whom the booklet 
is primarily intended. 

Father Kavanagh is somewhat 
hesitant about his approach to 
fundamental principles, because 
‘Natural Law is not an easy 
subject.’’ In spite of the difficulties 
of presentation, a much fuller 
treatment of the human person, 
his rights and obligations, and of 
society, its nature and necessity, 
is to be desired in a work of this 
kind. Amongst the fundamental 
questions one expects to find a 
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chapter on Justice; it is dis- 
appointing to find this very 
important subject treated as a 
sub-section of the chapter on 
wages. 

The booklet suffers, too, from 
a certain lack of balance. For 
example, a complete chapter is 
devoted to the question of Strikes, 
and that chapter precedes the 
chapter on Wages, while the 
whole question of the Dignity of 
Labour gets no explicit treatment. 
Again, the chapter on Com- 
munism is almost twice as long 
as any other chapter (apart from 
the chapter on Property), but 
it is far from satisfying. The 
biographical material on _ the 
patron saints of Communism 
should have been relegated to the 
footnotes and the history of 
contemporary Russia omitted 
altogether. A fuller exposition of 
the Marxist ideology would serve 
the purpose of the book better. 

Lacunae are inevitable in a 
manual which confines itself to 
“‘some of the main problems of 
Social Ethics” ; yet unemploy- 
ment, emigration, Socialism, Neo- 
Liberalism and the demographic 
problem are among the questions 
requiring ex professo treatment. 
Finally an Index would add to 
the value of the book. 


We need a good book about 
the Welfare State, a book which 
analyses its ideology, which 
examines its philosophy object- 
ively and traces the filiation of 
ideas in that philosophy back 
to their origin, and which gives a 
clear account of the interaction of 
the theories and events that 
produced an atmosphere fav- 
ourable to the growth of the 
Welfare State. The Modern 
Welfare State does none of these 
things successfully ; and no author 
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confining himself to England can 
hope to do so. For the first sixty- 
five pages of his book, Mr. Purcell 
takes us along the highways and 
byways of recent English social 
history, much of which is 
irrelevant. Then, in a few pages, 
he attempts to summarise the 
different influences at work in 
producing the Welfare State, 
proposes a definition of it and 
says a few words about its 
advantages. The last part of the 
book is taken up with severe 
criticism of the institution. The 
style of writing is never happy 
and often obscure. The price 
can hardly be considered moderate. 


PETER McCoNVILLE 
Wallasey. 


Directoire Pastoral en Matiere 
Sociale. A l’usage du clergé. 
Adopté par l’Assemblée pléniére 
de l’Episcopat, le 27 avril 1954 
pour tous les dioceses de France. 
Paris: Bonne Presse. 1954. 
Pp. 118. 150 francs. 


Nort even the most unsympathetic 
critic could say of the French 
hierarchy that, faced as they have 
been in recent years by so many 
difficulties, they have been content 
with applying merely running 
repairs to their problems. With 
courage and characteristic lucidity 
they have looked rather to the 
deeper causes of dechristianisation 
and disbelief and in a number of 
documents issued in the name of 
the entire hierarchy have set a 
clear course for a revival of 
religious practice. The Directoire 
pastorale sur les sacraments issued 
in 1951 was one such notable 
document. Now appears a 
directoire on similar lines in what 
concerns the social mission of 
Church. 


|| 
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The history of the Directoire is 
interesting. As is well known, 
the work of the hierarchy is for 
some years now divided between 
a number of commissions. To 
one of these, the Commission des 
OeuvresCharitables et Institutions 
Sociales, was assigned the task 
of surveying the social mission of 
the Church in the France of 
today. This body submitted to 
the Assembly of Cardinals and 
Archbishops a _ projected draft 
which had been drawn up by 
the bishops who were members of 
the Commission after consultation 
with a number of specialists, 
ecclesiastical and lay. After 
examination the Assembly of 
Cardinals and Archbishops sent 
the text for comment to all the 
bishops of France. ‘The final 
text, which is that now published, 
was approved by the plenary 
assemply of the hierarchy on 27 
April of last year. 

The introduction explains what 
this new form of document, a 
directoire, implies. ‘‘ It is not a 
code of moral teaching and is 
not presented as a synopsised 
treatise on _ sociology. It is 
essentially, both in its form and 
its aim, a pastoral directive. 
Doctrinal theses are not presented 
here in a didactic and complete 
fashion and the Directoire only 
recalls those teachings which bear 
on the problems of today and 
which one cannot pass over in 
silence.” There are five sections 
in this document, which runs to 
118 pages and is provided with 
an excellent index. The divisions 
are: Directives,’ ‘‘ Principes,”’ 
“Institutions,” ‘ Milieus,’’ 
‘““Moyens d’action.”” The Directoire 


makes copious use of Papal 
documents and in _ addition 
frequently refers the reader to 
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books and periodicals that treat 
of particular problems. 

The Bonne Presse edition of 
this important document, which 
we have received, clearly 
printed and attractive in its 


format. The price is remarkably 
cheap. 

J. G. McGarry 
Maynooth. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas. Martin C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. Dublin : Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 1953. Price 18/-. 


THis is a new edition of a book 
published in 1930. The book 
remains substantially the same. 
In his fresh introduction the 
author notes how existentialism 
and logical positivism have helped 
to emphasise Saint Thomas’s 
moderate realism, ‘‘which opens 
the door again to a metaphysic, 
and at the same time saves 
philosophy from falling into the 
extremes of rationalism and empir- 
icism.”’ 

To understand an author it is 
necessary to situate him in his 
historical and doctrinal context 
and to know something of his 
psychological make-up. Father 
D’Arcy therefore gives us, in the 
first part of his book, a brief 
history of the period in which 
Saint Thomas lived, a somewhat 
longer treatment of his philoso- 
phic and religious background, and 
of his life, mind and character. 
All this he does in fifty pages 
which make fascinating reading 
and, for all their brevity, give us 
a fairly complete account of the 
history of ideas and institutions 
out of which the necessity for 
Thomism grew, and of the Angelic 
Doctor himself. We follow the 
fortunes of Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism in the Western world. 
We see the cathedral schools 


grow into universities. We watch 
the triumph of an authentic 
Aristotle over the corrupted form 
in which he first entered the 
Western world through Jewish 
and Arab commentaries, and over 
an exaggerated conservatism which 
tended to deny the claims of 
reason. In these pages we re-live 
the intellectual crisis of the 
thirteenth century and are forced 
to admire the greatness of the 
man who managed to dominate 
the multitude of conflicting ten- 
dencies, pick out the elements of 
truth, stamp these with his own 
genius and mould them into a 
great Christian synthesis— 
Thomism. 

It is to this synthesis that 
Father D’Arcy devotes the second 
part—the body—of his book. 
He is not writing for specialists 
and so he is content to aim at 
presenting Saint Thomas’s phil- 
osophy in its unity in the light of 
its fundamental principles. In 
127 pages, he covers the wide 
range of the Angelic Doctor’s 
philosophy, introduces us to his 
doctrine on the first principles of 
knowledge, the nature of reality, 
the existence and nature of God, 
creation, the physical universe, 
man and, last of all, ethics. Only 
politics is passed over and that 
for reasons of space. 

The third and shortest part of 
the book—only 18 pages—is 
devoted to the later history of 
Thomim and its influence. A 
new bibliography is added at the 
end. 

This book serves as an excellent 
introduction to thomistic studies. 
It is a book to have and a book to 
be recommended to all who are 
seriously interested in philosophy. 

Nevertheless, we feel that the 
author should have availed of 
the new edition to correct some 
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errors and to bring his book up 
to date. It was not Plato but the 
Platonici ‘‘who first opened his 
[Augustine’s] eyes to the falsity 
of his position’ (p. 8). On the 
philosophical level, it is not true 
to say that, from Augustine to 
Saint Thomas, the mind of Christ- 
endom was predominantly 
Platonic (p. 10). Averrhoism is 
not the correct label for the 
philosophy of Siger de Brabant 
(p. 4 et alibi). 

It is also n to remark 
that, since 1930, the trends of 
modern Thomism have changed 
considerably. Surely this new 
edition should have indicated 
these changes ! 

We wonder, too, what principles 
guided the author in his choice of 
bibliography. Manser, De Fin- 
ance, Forest, De Régnon, Gardeil, 
Geiger and Fabro are absent 


from it. 

NicHoLas EGan 
Merchant's Quay, 
Dublin. 


The Prayer of Faith. Leonard 
Boase, S.J. London: The 
Apostleship of Prayer, 1 Spencer 
Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.19. Pp. 
134. Price—paper, 3/6 ; boards, 
6/-. 


‘*Some people ride in motors 
without even wanting to know 
what the petrol is for; others 
cannot enjoy driving till they 
have taken the engine to bits and 
put it back again for themselves 
. .. this is not a book of theory 
exclusively, it is offered to those 
who like to understand.”’ Father 
Boase writes for those who would 
like to begin the habit of mental 
prayer or who, having gone some 
way in it, have come against 
snags, lost the taste for it and 
given it up. He envisages not 
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only priests and religious but 
‘* persons living in the world.” 

The author’sstyle makes reading 
a delight; he hasa rare gift of met- 
aphor and lively sense of humour. 
All of which means that the 
reader who comes to this book 
in a penitential spirit or out of a 
sense of duty soon finds himself 
captivated by the style and 
presentation. And the author 
is not only pleasant company but 
a sure and experienced guide. 
A chapter headed Becher’s 
Brook ’”—to mention only one— 
sketches most convincingly the 
stage at which so many abandon 
the practice of mental prayer 
through a misunderstanding of 
the loss of taste for prayer ‘‘ that 
has come over them.” It should 
be in fact, as the author shows, 
the beginning of a new stage in 
the evolution of the prayer life 
of the soul. 

I recommend The Prayer of 
Faith as a book of rare worth. 
The ‘price is extremely cheap. 


J. G. McGarry 
Maynooth. 


Novissima Verba. The Last 
Conversations and Confidences 
of St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son, Ltd. Pp. 158. Price 8/6. 

THANKS to the excellent literature 

which has grown up around her, 

especially in recent years, few 
people think of the Little Flower 
as a weakling who devised an 
easy way of spirituality for timid 
souls. Her “‘ little way ’’ demands 
heroic effort, however deceptively 
facile it seems on the surface. ‘‘To 
be little,” she says, ‘‘ is to recognise 
our nothingness, to look for 
everything from God .. . to 
be disquieted about nothing... 
not to attribute to ourselves the 
virtues we practise . . . never to 
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be discouraged over our faults.’’ 
This is a specimen of the ruthless 
advice we find in this book of 
the conversations and confidences 
of St. Thérése recorded during 
her last illness. This intensely, 
moving account. of her last days 
will surely dispel forever the 
legend of the little nun whose 
sheltered life, tempered with 
occasional suffering, drew to a 
gentle close. Pointing to a black 
place in the garden one day, she 
said: ‘‘ I am in a place like that, 
as regards both body and soul. 
What darkness!’’ Her martyrdom 
of body, in her sufferings, and of | 
soul, in her temptations against 
faith, make painful reading ; her 
practical good sense and deep 
insight in matters spiritual appear 
on every page, but one’s constant 
feeling is of admiration for the 
saint and gratitude to God for 
giving us such a model. 
EDWARD FLYNN 

Mullingar. 


My Friends the Senses. Charles 
Damian Boulogne, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Jane Howes ; 
Foreword by Gerald Vann, 
O.P. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1954. Price 15/-. 

‘* All friendship should be clear- 

cut and lucid. That is why I 

have written these little studies 

of a few of our chief sensory 
contacts.”” The modest words 
introduce an original and thought- 
provoking book, the translation 
of Mes amis les sens. Most of 
us nowadays have become 
strangers to our own senses; we 
look but we don’t see, we hear 
but we don’t listen. The Irish 
proverb Nt _ haitheantas go 
haointios is belied in our ignorance 
of the workings and possibilities 
of the body that companions us. 
Anatomy, however, is not Pére 


Boulogne’s subject. Neither is 
he directly concerned with the 
moral problems underlying 
sensibility. His book is a 
meditative, or rather a loving 
appraisal of the friends bestowed 
on us by God. These friends, our 
senses, are given us for a two-fold 

purpose: as doorways of know- 
ledge and (how often forgotten !) 
as instruments of worship. In 
this study of the senses emphasis 
is placed upon one of the great 
Christian innovations: that Our 
divine Lord made not only His 
own flesh to be the instrument 
and source of His Sanctifying 
Grace, but that He expects us 
so to use ours that He may grace 
our souls. Throughout the book 
there is a salutary insistence 
upon your soul and body as 
partners in this business of being 
you. For man is not solely the 
highly developed animal of 
sensationalists, sensualists and 
materialists. Nor is he “a soul 
dragging a corpse around” as 
your ultra-spiritualist would have 
him. Between these two extreme 
positions Pére Boulogne es- 
tablishes an equilibrium ; and he 
does so with refreshing lack of 
technicality and rare lucidity of 
thought. 

The book consists of three parts 
and an epilogue. The first part 
is entitled ‘‘ Grasping from afar,” 
and deals with long-range 
sensibility, that is, sight, hearing 
and smell. Of hearing and 
listening there is the acute 
observation—‘“‘ To the man who 
knows how to listen, human 
speech yields something more 
than the message intended by the 
speaker ; and this something lies 
not in the nature of his utterances, 
his eloquence, or the intensity of 
his delivery, but in the very 
quality of his voice, Even more 
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than the sense of the words and 
the manner of saying them, the 
quality of the voice reveals the 
quality of the soul.’”’ The un- 
expected associations of things 
commonly termed worldly at first 
astonish and then satisfy. ‘‘ When 
one speaks of Christ in the same 
breath with such a topic as 
perfume, one does so deliberately 
and advisedly. By the words of 
the Apostle St. Paul, He is the 
Anointed One par excellence— 
that is, the One penetrated and 
impregnated with marvellously 
perfumed Grace, in which is 
consecrated to the highest degree 
the opulence and the attraction of 
the exquisite perfume of God.” 

The second part treats of direct 
contact, touch and taste. Much 
that is helpful is said of the hand. 
The hand of God whence we 
come and whither we return. 
The human hand: that of the 
lover, what reverence should 
inform it; the workman’s, the 
instrument of personal skill; and 
the hand of a mother. ‘ ‘ It takes 
twenty years to make a man,’ 
sang Péguy. Without maternal 
love, would a woman’s hands 
have the tenacity and courage 
required of them ? To this 
immense love, woman’s hands 
owe their gentleness and their 
patience, their courage and their 
devotion.” 

The third part is devoted to 
the Body in Movement 
in particular, sport and dancing, 
is handled with verve and 
originality. To an Irish reader 
the analysis of the various sports 
may seem a trifle naive, but 
much of what is written moves 
because of its very simplicity. 

The epilogue “In Defence of 
the Body” is a _ restatement, 
clear-sighted and optimistic, of 
traditional Catholic teaching. As 
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THE SACRAMENTS 


Father Vann remarks in a Fore- 
word “to those who think of 
the Church’ as _ ruthlessly 
Manichean, as an enemy of the 
flesh and of the senses, this book 
must surely come as a salutary 
revelation.’”’ Enough, perhaps, 
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has been said to show how wide 
is the appeal of this book, and 
how it can help us to put to 
better use the girfts that God 
has given us. 

AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG - 


Newbridge. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


TheChurch of St. Alphonsus, Barn- 
town, Co.Wexford gives an account, 
excellently printed and illustrated, 
of the parish church which has 
been called the gem of the diocese 
of Ferns. Built in 1848 at a cost 
of £1,723-9-14 (including fur- 
nishing and extras!) by Dean 
Murphy, this church was the 
work of Pugin. It was renovated 
and decorated within the last 
eight years at the expense of an 
anonymous donor. The unnamed 
author of this attractive brochure 
takes the reader around the 
church and explains briefly the 
significance and symbolism of its 
parts. Priests contemplating a 
similar work of piety for the 
church of the parish (and how 
much good such a little brochure 
could do!) have an _ excellent 
model here (from all newsagents, 
pp. 48, 2/6). 


In Father G. P. Dwyer’s review 
inthe January issue of ‘* Du 
Protestantisme al Eglise’”’ a portion 
of his review was omitted through 
error. The passage, which is given 
below, should be read on p. 65, 
col. 1, immediately after line 10: 


It is in so far as the modern 
Protestant lives by these prin- 
ciples (together with the 


meditative and prayerful reading 
of the Bible) that he achieves that 


level of spirituality which not 
rarely deserves our respect. 
How then did it come about 
that what might have been so 
easily a Catholic ‘‘ reform” 
became in fact the heretical change 
of religion? It was no slow 
development—the 


was there in the Protestant 
teaching that poisoned the 
principles at their source ? Father 
Bouyer answers—the Nominalist 
philosophy of Occam. He points 
here to the villain of the piece 
already named by Denifle and by 
Father Philip Hughes in a few 
brilliant pages at the end of the 
third volume of his History of 
the Church. 


The Reformers would hear no 
good of philosophy, but in spite 
of themselves they thought in 
the only philosophical categories 
they knew—and they were 
Occamist. The result was that 
the Protestant teachers could not 
conceive of any relation between 
God and man that was not 
purely extrinsic. Justification by 
Faith became a denial of the 
possibility of any intrinsic ren- 
ovation of man; the trans- 
cendence of God came to mean 
that God is an arbitrary tyrant 
predestinating man to damnation 


as surely as to salvation, 


7 there from the beginning. What 
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